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The Council of Chief State School Offi- 
cers (CCSSO) is a nationwide nonprofit 
organization of the 57 public officials 
who head departments of public educa- 
tion in every state, U.S. extra-state juris- 
cictions, the District of Columbia, and 
the Department of Defense Dependents 
Schools. CCSSO seeks its members' 
consensus on major education issues 
and expresses their views to civic and 
professional organizations, to federal 
agencies, to Congress, and to the public. 
Through its structure of standing and 
special committees, the Council re- 
sponds to a broad range of concerns 
about education and provides leader- 
ship on major education issues. 

Because the Council represents the chief 
education administrator, it has access to 
the educational and governmental 
establishment in each state and the 
national influence that accompanies this 
unique position. CCSSO forms coali- 
tions with many other education or- 
ganizations, and is able to provide lead- 
ership for a variety of policy concerns 
that affect elementary and secondary 
education. Thus, CCSSO members are 
able to act cooperatively on matters 
vital to the education of America's 
young people. 



In 1985, the Council of Chief State 
School Officers founded the State Edu- 
cation Assessment Center to provide a 
locus for leadership by the states to 
improve the monitoring and assessment 
of education. This is the principal re- 
port of the Assessment Center's pro- 
gram of indicators on education. 
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The Purpose of this Report 



Infonnation is needed to monitor the 
dimensions of our educational system 
and to assess the quality of its accom- 
plishments. This report represents an 
effort by chief state school officers to 
compile information systematically on 



the states' educational programs and to 
report that information regularly to the 
public and their policymakers. In the 
future, the report will be expanded as 
other information becomes available. 



Setting the Context: 

The Background for Education 

in the States 



This year, the report emphasizes demo- 
graphic and fiscal background informa- 
tion bearing on the states' education 
systems. In monitoring education, it is 
important to set the context within 
which the schools operate: 

' How large and complex are the 
school systems in the states? 

* How urban or rural are the areas 
they serve? 

* What are the characteristics of 
the populations they serve? 

* What special needs do students 
bring to the states' schools? 

* What resources can the state 
draw on to build its schools? 



Setting the background is important so 
that fair and constri'.ctive comparisons 
can be made among the states on edu- 
cational programs and accomplish- 
ments. Large gaps exist in the informa- 
tion base on education. These gaps will 
take time to fill. At present, little com- 
parative information is available on the 
outcomes of education — outcomes 
such as student achievement or dropout 
rates. Meanwhile, valid and compa- 
rable information does exist describing 
background conditions bearing on the 
educational programs of the states. 
This information must be compiled to 
describe the environment in which 
education operates. 



The CCSSO Program on 
Educational Indicators 



Beyond Test Scores. The Council of 
Chief State School Officers has commit- 
ted itself to state-by-state reporting of 
basic educational indicators. The 
Council is working toward reporting 
information on a comprehensive set of 
indicators designed to describe the 
states' educational systems. Each year, 
data that are available on these indica- 
tors and that meet the program's qual- 
ity standards are included in these 
reports. 

In order to provide useful information 
that avoids simplistic and misleading 
comparisons, educational indicators 
must address three aspects of the edu- 
cational system. First, there are educa- 
tional outcomes. These are the end 
products or accomplishments of the 
educational system. Ultimately, the 
outcomes must represent the different 
goals of education: student attendance; 
student achievement; school comple- 
tion; and student status and progress 
after elementary and secondary school- 
ing. 

Secondly, these outcomes must be re- 
lated to state-level policies of the educa- 
tional program — features of the educa- 
tional system that can be changed for 
the better: instructional time; instruc- 
tional content; effective schooling; 



teacher quality, resource allocation, and 
policies on program participation. 

Thirdly, any analysis of outcomes and 
programs must take into account each 
state's background characteristics. 
These are often beyond the control of 
the education system, but they deter- 
mine to a certain extent the needs and 
accomplishments and may affect the 
resources of the schools. Measures in 
all three areas must be examined and 
interpreted together. It would be of 
little value to learn that students on av- 
erage do less well in State A than in 
Stale B. But it would help both states to 
know if they are doing better or worse 
than states facing similar conditions, 
and whether better performing states 
have programs they should be consid- 
ering. 

The operational model for these three 
areas is shown below: 

Slate Background Characterislics 



^ Educational 
Outcomes 



Educational 
Policies and Practices 



Figure 1: CCSSO Indicators Model 
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The Quality of Education Data 



Using Educational Data 



The Next Steps 



In each of thebe three ^TQAb—Mt biuk 
Srouiid characteristics, educational policies 
and practices, and educational outcomes — 
indicators are being assembled or de- 
veloped and reported by CCSSO and 
by other state, local, and national or- 
ganizations. 

Because educational data vary in their 
quality and in the appropriateness of 
the purposes for which they are used, 
CCSSO applies rigid standards to the 
information used to report on these in- 
dicators. First, only information is used 
that is important ana useful for moni- 
toring education. Data that are mar- 
ginal in utility are not reported. Sec- 
ond, only statistics are used that meet 
rigorous standards of technical quality. 
These standards include: 

* the validity or appropriateness of 
the information for the purpose to 
which it is put, 

* the reliability or stability <Jf the 
information, 

* the consistency of the information 
across reporting units, such as 
states; and 

* the accuracy and completeness of 
the information. 



Reporting educational data in a com- 
prehensive manner enables useful com- 
parisons to be made and provides clues 
to educational programs and policies 
that seem to make a difference. States 
can compare their status and progress 
with states facing similar circumstances, 
and policymakers can look at the pro- 



Establishment of an adequate informa- 
tion base on education is a collaborative 
effort in which all sectors of the educa- 
tion community, including the public, 
must participate. Future reports must 
contain information useful to these 
sectors including: valid measures of 
teachers' professional abilities; accurate 
measures of who finishes school and 
who does not; what happens to stu- 
dents after they leave school; and data 
on the educational experiences pro- 



Data not meetmg these minimum stan- 
dards are not used in these reports, 
even though there may be pressures to 
use them. For example, statewide aver- 
ages are available for college-admission 
tests, but this information is not a valid 
measure of general levels of student 
achievement in the states. Average 
attendance data are available, but they 
are not measured consistently across 
states. As a result, neither of these 
indicators, in their present form, is in- 
cluded. Efforts are underway, how- 
ever, to address these needs. The states 
are working with the federal govern- 
ment to prepare for state-by-state 
achievement testing in 1989-90 school 
year, and recommendations have been 
prepared for standardizing attendance 
data in the state-federal core data on 
education. No data can be collected 
and reported until it is technically, 
financially, and educationally feasible 
and reasonable to do so. A large part of 
the progress that will be made in the 
future to collect education data will 
consist of attaining this feasibility. 



grams of high-performing states in 
relation to their own. In and of them- 
selves, indicators like these cannot 
prove that a program is effective or that 
a method is superior, but they can 
provide valuable comparative clues to 
consider with other data. 



vided to different groups, especially at- 
risk students. The years ahead could 
strain our resources as we support edu- 
cational services so important to our 
strength as a society and invest in infor- 
mation that allows us to better manage 
our schools. It is crucial that we do 
both. We believe that once the invest- 
ment in information is made, the return 
in terms of efficiency and understand- 
ing our educational system will greatly 
exceed the original costs. 
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FALL MEMBERSHIP 




SCHOOL DISTRICTS 




NUMBER OF 




PUBLIC SCHOOLS 








PUBLIC SCHOOLS 










Percent 








Number 


Membership 


Membership 




STATE 


1987 


1987-88 


Under 1000 


Under 1000 


1987-88 


Alabama 


729.234 


129 


3 


2.3% 


1,298 


Alaska 


105.678 


55 


42 


76.4% 


456 


Arizona 


572,421 


240 


123(1) 


51.3% 


965 


Arkansas 


437,036 


331 


223(1) 


67.4% 


1.112 


California 


4.488.398 


1,024(2) 


543(1) 


50.1% 


7,123 


Colorado 


560,236 


176 


107(1) 


60.7% 


1,307 


Connecticut 


465.465 


166 


55 


33.1% 


970 


Delaware 


95.659 


19 


2 


10.5% 


167 


District of Columbia 


86,435 


1 


0 


0.0% 


182 


Rorida 


1,664,774 


67 


1 


1.5% 


2.379 


Georgia 


1,110,947 


186 


12 


6.5% 


1.724 


Hawaii 


165.910 


1 


0 


0.0% 


231 


Idaho 


212.444 


115 


66 


57.4% 


565 


iliinols 


1.811.446 


982 


602(1) 


61.37o 


4.220 


Indiana 


962.653 


303 


48(1) 


15.8% 


1.891 


Iowa 


480,C26 


436 


332 


76.1% 


1.633 


Kansas 


421,112 


304 


218 


71.7% 


1.463 


Kentucky 


642,696 


178 


34 


19.1% 


1.399 


Louisiana 


793,093 


66 


0 


0.0% 


1.599 


Maine 


211,817 


200 


108(1) 


54.0% 


749 


Maryland 


coo '7Ci1 

000,797 


24 


0 


0.0% 


1.206 


Massachusetts 


825.320 


396 


126(1) 


31.8% 


1.795 


Michigan 


1.606.344 


563 


171(1) 


30.4% 


3.620 


Minnesota 


721.481 


436 


286(1) 


65.S% 


1.570 


Mississippi 


505.550 


152 


10 


6.6% 


983 


Missouri 


802.060 


545 


376 


68.9% 


2.087 


Montana 


152.207 


550 


513(1) 


33.3% 


775 


Nebraska 


268.100 


891 


824(1) 


92.5% 


1.537 


Nevada 


168.353 


17 


5 


29.4% 


305 


New Hampshire 


163,319 


173 


108(1) 


62.4% 


435 


New Jersey 


1 ,092,982 


592 


306(1) 


517% 


2,247 


New Mexico 


287,229 


88 


49 


55.7% 


648 


New York 


2,5y4.C?0 


722 


240(1) 


33.2% 


3.971 


North Carolina 


1,085,97b 


140 


4 


2.9% 


1.952 


North Dakota 


119.004 


303 


289(1) 


95.4% 


691 


Ohio 


1,793.411 


703 


119(1) 


16.9% 


3.74J 


Oklahoma 


584.212 


611 


499(1) 


81.7% 


1.889 


Oregon 


455,895 


304 


213(1) 


70.1% 


1.214 


Pennsylvania 


1,668,542 


501 


40 


8.0% 


3.313 


Rhode Island 


134.061 


40 


9 


22.5% 


298 


South Carolina 


614.921 


91 


6 


6.6% 


1.103 


South Dakota 


126,817 


194 


158(1) 


81.4% 


790 


Tennessee 


823.783 


141 


15(1) 


10.6% 


1.578 


Texas 


3.236.787 


1,063 


617 


58.0% 


5.787 


Utah 


423.386 


40 


7 


17.5% 


725 


Vermont 


92,755 


275 


231(1) 


84.0% 


333 


Virginia 


979.417 


136 


14(1) 


10.3% 


1.761 


Washington 


775.755 


296 


160 


54.1% 


1.852 


West Virginia 


344.236 ' 


55 


0 


0.0% 


1.084 


Wisconsin 


772.363 


431 


235 


54.5% 


2.002 


Wyoming 


98.455 


49 


23 


46.9% 


389 


U.S. Total 


40.021,518 


13,267 


8.127 


61.3% 


83.248 



Source Common Core of Dau. Public Univ crvc, 1987-88. National Ccnicf for Cduaiton Suiisuc^. U S, D<panmcnl of EJucalion 

Sou* r.ill membership fi^urctk iiKlwk Pre kindt;j^jncnciuullnKrnui>Thi>rii:urc {nj> «4i> hciauM mxtk diMiuo jianoiindKaic (he m/c ul incii cnroiimcm.t./Numhci uiai\uii.i^iiKttMkv>ufnc«.uuni>oi 
\J jntcnncdiaic districts thai may not c()cra(c schools. 




School System Characteristics 

Table 2 







SCHOOL AGE POPULATION ESTIMATES 










(Total Population Age 5 • 17 Years) 






STATE 










/o Change 


1977 


1982 


1987 


1 Q77-A7 




Alabama 


896.000 


829,000 


822,000 


■8.3% 


•0.8% 


Alaska 


103.000 


94.000 


112.000 


8.7% 


19 1% 


Arizona 


557.000 


573,000 


632.000 


13.5% 


10.3% 


Arkansas 


505.000 


474.000 


475,000 


■5.9% 


0.2% 


California 


4,864.000 


4,613.000 


5.000,000 


2.8% 


8.4% 


Colorado 


607.000 


587,000 


605,000 


'0.3% 


3.1% 


Connecticut 


700.000 


592.000 


543,000 


-22.4% 


•8.3% 


Dolawaro 


138.000 


117,000 


115,000 


•16.7% 


•1.7% 


District of Columbia 


126.000 


96.000 


90.000 


-28.6% 


•6.3% 


Ronda 


1.769.000 


1 .779.000 


1«892.000 


7.0% 


6.4% 


Georgia 


1.251.000 


1 .205.000 


1.259.000 


0.6% 


4.5% 


Hawaii 


205.000 


192,000 


197.000 


-3.9% 


2.6% 


Idaho 


213.000 


216.000 


222.000 


4.2% 


2.8% 


Illinois 


2.590.000 


2.273.000 


2.174.000 


■16.1% 


•4.4% 


Indiana 


1,274.000 


1.134.000 


4 f\Of\ f\f\f\ 

1 .OSOiOOO 


-15.2% 


■4.8% 


Iowa 


667.000 


569.000 


Co AAA 

536.000 


-19.6% 


-5.8% 


Kansas 


503.000 


452.000 


458.000 


•8.9% 


1.3% 


Kentucky 


832.000 


767,000 


738.000 


-11.3% 


-3.8% 


Louisiana 


1,003.000 


f\C 4 AAA 

951 .000 


A^A AAA 

930.000 


•7.3% 


-2.2% 


Maine 


257,000 


232.000 


220,000 


-14.4% 


•5.2% 


Maryland 


985,000 


OQC f\f\f\ 


792.000 


•19.6% 


-5.1% 


Massachusetts 


1,274.000 


1,059.000 


947.000 


•25.7% 


•10.6% 


Michigan 


2.217.000 


1.927.000 


1.795.000 


-19.0% 


-6.9% 


Minnesota 


945.000 


f\ 4 A AAA 

814.000 


786.000 


•1(1.6% 


•3.2% 


Mississippi 


616.000 


con f\f\f\ 

580.000 


CAA AAA 

580,000 


■J..8% 


0.0% 


Missouri 


1.082.000 


/\ Co AAA 

953.000 


n A nnn 
940.000 


13,1% 


•1.4% 


Montana 


180.000 


162.000 


160.000 


■11,1% 


•1.2% 


Nebraska 


3S1 ,000 


309.000 


302.000 


•14.0% 


•2.3% 


Nevada 


152.000 


* 0 C AAA 

165.000 


4 •mf^ AAA 

176.000 


15.8% 


S.7% 


New Hampshire 


203.000 


188.000 


4 A A AAA 

190.000 


•6.4% 


M% 


New Jersey 


1.660.000 


4 jOC f\f\f\ 

1 .425.000 


4 040 AAA 

1.0 18.000 


•20.6% 


'73Vo 


New Mexico 


309.000 


299.000 


312.000 


1.0% 


4.3% 


New York 


3.899.000 


3.334.000 


3.113.000 


-20.2<'/o 


•6.6% 


North Carolina 


1.295.000 


1 .207,000 


4 4 00 AAA 

1.189.000 


•8.2% 


•1.5% 


North Dakota 


149.000 


4 on AAA 

132.000 


132.000 


•11.4% 


0.0% 


Ohio 


2.488.000 


2,170.000 


r\ AOO AAA 

2.063,000 


■17.1% 


•4.9% 


Oklahoma 


627.000 


AAA 

623.000 


dC AAA 

635,000 


1.3% 


1.9% 


Oregon 


534.000 


509,000 


496,000 


•7.1% 


•2.6% 


Pennsylvania 


2.583.000 


2,227,000 


2.068,000 


■19,9% 


•?.1% 


Rhode Island 


205.000 


1 Ttl AAA 


idA AArt 


•20.0% 


•6.3% 


South Carolina 


717.000 


679,000 


68Sr.000 


.4.5% 


0.9% 


South Dakota 


159,000 


138,000 


138.000 


-13.2% 


0.0% 


Tennessee 


1.000.000 


939.000 


923.000 


•7.7% 


•1.7% 


Texas 


3.109.000 


3,240.000 


3.482.000 


12.0% 


7.5% 


Utah 


331.000 


378.000 


445.000 


34.4% 


177% 


Vermont 


115.000 


103,000 


101.000 


•12.2% 


■1.9% 


Virginia 


1.180.000 


1.060.000 


1.038,000 


•12.0% 


•2.1% 


Washington 


849.000 


816.000 


827.000 


•2.6% 


1.3% 


West Virginia 


423.000 


401.000 


373.000 


•11.8% 


■7J'% 


Wisconsin 


1.102.000 


959.000 


913.000 


-17.2% 


•4.8% 


Wyoming 


97.000 


105.000 


105.000 


8.2% 


0.0% 


U.S. Total 


49.897.000 


45.656.000 


45,290.000 


■9.2% 


•0.8% 



Q rated by the U.S. Bureau of the Census for CCSSO dnJ are cr n&menl u 1 h Current Popubiion Rcponv Series F*25. No. 998, 
I— PI I /^"^ Data are biiMd on ''resident" populatiofinguresuhich inch (JeArnKdr^ 
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SCHOOL AGE POPULATION ESTIMATES 
(Total Population Age S • 17 Years As A Percent ol Total Population) 











Change 


STATE 




1982 


1987 


1977.87 


Alabama 


24.3% 


2\.0% 


20.1% 


*4.2 


MiasKa 


2A,9% 


21,1% 


21>3^o 


■0.0 


Anzona 


24.2^0 


16.9% 


21,90,0 


•2.3 


Arkansas 


23.5% 


20.5% 


19,9% 


•3.6 


California 


22.2^0 


16.7*0 


20.2*/o 


-2.0 


Colorado 


23 J % 


19.1% 


18.4% 


•47 


Connocti^t 


22.5% 


1 8.9*/o 


io.st^o 


"O.O 


Oolawaro 


23.7'».o 


19.5% 


17.9% 


•5.8 


Otstnct of Columbia 


l8.4ro 


15.30.0 


14.5% 


-3.9 


Florida 


20.9% 


17.0% 


157% 


-5.2 


Georgia 


24.8% 


21 3% 


20.2% 


-4.6 


Hawaii 


23.0% 


!77% 


197% 


-3.3 


Idaho 


24.9% 


21,6% 


227% 


-2.2 


Illinois 


23J*.b 


19.3% 


18.80.0 


-4.3 


Indiana 


23.8^0 


207% 


19.50/0 


-4.3 


Iowa 


23,1% 


19.6% 


18.9% 


-4.2 




21.7% 


18.8% 


l8.5*/« 


-3.2 


Kentucky 


24.0% 


20.8% 


19.8% 


•4.2 


Louisiana 


25.5% 


21 7% 


20.8% 


.47 


Maine 


23.7% 


20 4% 


18 5% 


-3.2 


Maryland 


23.8% 


19.5% 


17,5% 


-6.3 




22.1% 


1 8 4*J 0 


16.2% 


-*> 9 


Michigan 


24.2^0 


21.1% 


19,5% 


-4.7 


Minnesota 




19.7% 


18.6% 


'5,1 


Mississippi 


25.B% 


22.6% 


22.1% 


-37 


Missouri 


22.4% 


19.3% 


184^0 


-4.0 


IViUniuna 


23.5% 


20 1% 


19 9% 




Nebraska 


22.6% 


19.4% 


1 8.90.0 


-37 


Nevada 


23.9*/o 


1S.8% 


17 5% 


-64 


New Hampshire 


23.9^.0 


19.8% 


18 0^0 


-59 


New Jersey 


22.6% 


19.2% 


17.2^0 


-5,4 


IMUW mOXlVV 


25.8% 


2t.8% 


20.8% 




New York 


21.7% 


19.0% 


17.5ro 


-4.2 


North Carolina 


23.5% 


20.1% 


18 60/* 


-5.0 


North Dakota 


22,9^0 


19.6% 


19.60/;» 


-3.3 


Ohio 


23.3% 


20.1% 


19,1«5o 


-4.2 


Oklahoma 


22.3ro 


19.3% 


19.40.0 


-2.9 


Oregon 


22 A% 


19,1% 


10. <. .0 


.A 9 


Pennsylvania 


21.9% 


18.7% 


17 4% 


-4.5 


Rhode Island 


21.9% 


18.4% 


16.6o.'o 


•5.3 


South Carolina 


24.9«/o 


21.1% 


20.00/0 


-4.9 


South Dakota 


23.1% 


19>9% 


19.50/. 


-3,6 


Tenntissee 


23.3ro 


20,1% 


19,0% 


-4.3 


Texas 


24.3V 


19.3% 


22.60/. 


-17 


Utah 


26,1% 


24.2^0 


26 5ro 


0.4 


Vermont 


23.9^0 


19,8% 


18.40/p 


-5.5 


Virginia 


23.2% 


19.3% 


17,60/p 


-5.6 


Washington 


23.1% 


19.1% 


1 8.20/0 


-4>9 


West Virginia 


22.8ro 


20.4% 


19.70/0 


•3,1 


Wisconsin 


23.7% 


20,2«/o 


19,0% 


-4,7 


Wyoming 


23.9% 


20.6% 


21.4% 


-2,5 


U.S. Average 


23.1% 


19.7% 


*A60/o 


.4.5 



Change 
1982.87 

•0.9 
0.2 
5.0 
0.6 
3.5 

-0.7 
-2.0 
•1.6 
0.6 
"1.3 

-1.1 
2.0 
1.1 
•1.0 
•1.2 

•07 
-0.3 
•1.0 
-0.9 
•13 

•2,0 
-2.2 
-1,6 
-M 
-0.5 

-0.9 
-0.3 
-0.5 
-13 
•1.6 

-2,0 
-1.0 
-1.5 
-1.6 
0.0 

•0.9 
0.1 
-0.9 
-1.3 
•1.8 

-1,1 

-0.4 

•1.1 
3.3 
23 

.5.5 
•17 
-0.9 
•07 
•1.2 
0.8 



1.1 



ERLC 
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PERCENT PERSONS AGE 




PERCENT MINO,-llTY OF 






5-17 YEARS IN HOUSEHOLDS 




THOSE PERSONS AGE 






BELOW THE POVERTY LINE* 




5^17 YEARS: 1980 


>* 








^^naiige 


Non^ 




STATE 


1970 




1Q7A Q/l 


Whltc(1} 


VVhlte 


Alabama 


14.8% 


227% 


7.9 


32.2% 


67.8% 


Alaska 


29.5% 


11.0% 


•18.5 


7.5% 


92.5% 


Arizona 


17.5% 


1 R AO/ 
1 0.** /o 


.0 1 


25.4% 


74.6% 


Arkansas 


31.6% 






23.3% 


76.7% 


California 


12.1% 


1*3 QO/ 
1 0.0 /o 


1 7 


33.6% 


66.4% 


Colorado 


12.3% 


10.5% 


-1.8 


19.3% 


80.7% 


Connecticut 


7.2% 


10.2% 


3.0 


15.3% 


84.7% 


Delaware 


12.0% 


i A AO/ 
1 /o 


0 4 


23.2% 


76.8% 


District of Columbia 


23.2% 


OC CO/ 

£.0.0 fo 


0 A 
£.4 


89.0% 


11.0% 


Florida 




17 9% 


■1.7 


28.5% 


71.5% 


Georgia 


24.4% 


20.1% 


■4.3 


33.4% 


66.6% 


Hawaii 


9.7% 


11.4% 


1.7 


28.5% 


•94 CO/ 

71.5% 


Idaho 


1 O AO/ 


13.1% 


1.1 


5.4% 


94.6% 


Illinois 


1 0.7% 


10 00/ 




25.7% 


74.3% 


Indisna 


Q no/ 

9.U /O 


10.8% 


1.8 


11.3% 


88.7% 


Iowa 


9.8% 


10.6% 


0.8 


3.1 % 


96.9% 


Kansas 


11.5% 


10.5% 


■1.0 


10.5% 


89.5% 


Kentucky 


25.1% 


OA 70/ 
c\j.i to 




8.7% 


91.3% 


Louisiana 


30.1% 


22.6% 


-7 K 


37.4% 


62.6% 


Maine 


14.2% 


1 A QO/ 

/o 


A e 


0.9% 


99.1% 


Maryland 


11.5% 


11.6% 


0.1 


29.6% 


70.4% 


Massachusetts 


8.4% 


12.1% 


3.7 


8.7% 


91.3% 


Michigan 


Q 10/ 

y.i % 


12.2% 


3.1 


18.1% 


81.9% 


Minnesota 


9.5% 


Q 'Xot 
3.0 /o 




2.8% 


97.2% 


Mississippi 


A 1 CO/ 


OQ 00/ 
£3.0 /O 


■11.7 


44.4% 


55.6% 


Missouri 


14.8% 


13.7% 


■1,1 


14.7% 


85.3% 


Montana 


12.9% 


12.5% 


■0.4 


2.2% 


97.8% 


Nebraska 


12.0% 


1 1 ylO/ 

1 1 .4 /o 


.A C 


6.8% 


93.2% 


Nevada 


8.8% 


Q no/ 

3.U /O 




17.6% 


82.4% 


New Hampshire 


7 70/ 


A 79^ 
0./ /o 


1.0 


1.2% 


98.8% 


New Jersey 


8.7% 


13.2% 


4.5 


22.0% 


78.0% 


New Mexico 


26.3% 


21.2% 


■5.1 


39.8% 


60.2% 


New York 


1 7.5% 


1 0 00/ 

It. £70 


■Q.O 


27.9% 


72.1% 


North Carolina 


24,0% 


17 CO/ 

1 /.O /o 


■D.O 


29.3% 


70.7% 


North Dakota 


15.7% 


1Q 70/ 
10./ /O 




1.2% 


98.8% 


Ohio 


9.8% 


12.0% 


2.2 


13.2% 


86.8% 


Oklahoma 


19.5% 


14.7% 


■4.8 


12.0% 


QQ AO/ 
00. UTo 


Oregon 


10.3% 


1A AO/ 

1 U.4 io 


n 1 


5.4% 


94.6% 


Pennsylvania 


1 0.6% 


1 0.UTo 


0 A. 


1 2.8% 


87.2% 


rinOui? Ibldllu 


1 1 AO/ 
1 1 .UTo 


12.4% 


1.4 


6.7% 


93.3% 


South Carolina 


29.1% 


OA 00/ 

£U.o /o 


■ A A 
■0.0 


38.4% 


61.6% 


South Dakota 


18.3% 


19.0% 


0.7 


1.2% 


98.8% 


Tennessee 


24.8% 


19.8% 


■5.0 


20.3% 


79.7% 


Texas 


21 .5% 


18.1% 


-3.4 


36.2% 


63.8% 


Utah 


10.0% 


9.6% 


■0.4 


5.7% 


94.3% 


Vermont 


11.4% 


12.7% 


1.3 


0.9% 


99.1% 


Virginia 


18.2% 


14.1% 


■4.1 


24.2% 


75.8% 


Washington 


9.3% 


10.0% 


0.7 


7.3% 


92.7% 


West Virginia 


24.3% 


17.9% 


-6.4 


4.3% 


95.7% 


Wisconsin 


8.7% 


9.5% 


0.8 


7.3% 


92.7% 


Wyoming 


11.2% 


7.4% 


■3.8 


7.5% 


92.5% 


U.S. Average 


25.7% 


20.7% 


■5.0 


22.6% 


77.4% 



Sources,, 'U.S. Bureau ot (he Census, Unucd States Summary. Ucncral Social and bconomn, Charactcnsuts. iySu. Tabic 245 Dau arc cstimattv boscU on a *ampit laktn during tht dtttnnial tcnsus 
♦♦U.S. Bureau of Ihe Census, "Uniced Stoles Summary: General Population Charactensiics. 1980." scries PC80-I-B 1 . Tabic 67. 
htf, (l)Non'white 1$ the (otol of persons age 5*17 years who are Black or of Spanish Ongin. Persons of Spanish Origin may be of any race. 
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PUBLIC VS. PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 






Total School 




Private School 


% of Total 


STATE 


Enroliment/Fali 1980 




cniOiiiTicnuraii i^^ou 


Enrollment/Fall 1980 


Alabama 


817.264 




62 669 


7.7% 


Alaska 


8.3836 




3 800 


4.5% 


Arizona 


522,196 




40,261 


7.7% 


Arkansas 


428.588 




18,423 


4.3% 


California 


4.468,295 




51 3 709 


11.5% 


Colorado 


585.702 




35.250 


6.0% 


Connecticut 


616.654 






14.3% 


Delaware 


119,409 




23,374 


19.6% 


District of Columbia 


126,110 




21.203 


16.8% 


Florida 


1.693,332 




or\A QRR 


12.1% 


Georgia 


1,156,420 




82 505 


7.1% 


Hawaii 


202,659 




37 878 


18.7% 


Idaho 


216,836 




5,839 


2.7% 


Itiinois 


2.337,085 




353,622 


15.1% 


Indiana 


1,055,561 




95 322 


9.0% 


Iowa 


571,536 




55 227 


9.7% 


Kansas 


405,756 




RRQ 


8.4% 


Kentucky 


755.680 




69.723 


9.2% 


Louisiana 


937,235 




158,921 


17.0% 


Maine 


221,600 




17 540 


7.9% 


Maryland 


878,759 




1 27.983 


14.6% 


Massachusetts 


1,056,460 




1 oo,ooo 


13.1% 


Michigan 


1,971.313 




211,871 


10.7% 


Minnesota 


885,826 




88,966 


10.0% 


Mississippi 


497,668 




50 1 16 


10.1% 


Missouri 


970.967 




126,319 


13.0% 


Montana 


150.581 




7 668 


5.1% 


Nebraska 


278,800 




38!574 


13.8% 


Nevada 


154,987 




6,599 


4.3% 


New Hampshire 


186,064 




20 993 


11.3% 


New Jersey 


1,458,137 




229 878 


15.8% 


New Mexico 


288,327 




18 027 


6.3% 


New York 


3,292,595 




579,670 


17.6% 


North Carolina 


1,170,271 




58,078 


5.0% 


North Dakota 


103,891 




10,659 


10.3% 


Ohio 


2,175.660 






12.3% 


Oklahoma 


586.983 




8 085 


1.4% 


Oregon 


489,623 




27 828 


5.7% 


Pennsylvania 


2.301,694 




392,402 


17.0% 


Rnode Island 


171,686 




29,845 


17.4% 


South Carolina 


661,772 




49,619 


7.5% 


South Dakota 


127,937 




10,898 


8.5% 


Tennessee 


921,097 




71,671 


7.8% 


Texas 


c,yy4,D.'»y 




148,534 


5.0% 


Utah 


349,533 




5,555 


1.6% 


Vermont 


81,991 




7.555 


9.2% 


Virginia 


1,083,922 




75,069 


6.9% 


Washington 


818,683 




55,950 


6.8% 


West Virginia 


394,578 




12,608 


3.2% 


Wisconsin 


992,204 




161,957 


16.3% 


Wyoming 


103,148 




3,036 


2.9% 


U.S. Total/Average 


44,794,237 




4,961,755 


11.1% 



5'<7«rfr. US. Dep^meni of Education. Office of Cducaiional Research and Improvement. Digest of Education Statistics. 1988; Table 49, p. 65. 
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PER CAPITA INCOME* 




PERCENT ADULTS WITH FOUR 










YcAnS Ur HIGH oUHUUL 








% Change 




STATE 


1986 


1987 


1985-87 


1980 




$1 1 ,293 


$11,940 


5.7% 


56.5% 


Alaska 


18.378 


18,230 


•0.8% 


82.5% 


Anzona 


13.679 


14.315 


4.6% 


72.4% 


Arkansas 


11.025 


11,507 


4.4% 


55.5% 


California 


16.792 


17.821 


6.1% 


73.5% 




15 114 


15.584 


3.1% 


78.6% 


Connecticut 


19.547 


21,266 


8.8% 


70.3% 


Delaware 


15.498 


16,696 


7.7% 


68.6% 


District of Columbia 


18.876 


20.457 


8.4% 


68.0% 


Florida 


14.622 


15,584 


6.6% 


66.7% 




13.454 


14.300 


6.3% 


56.4% 


Hawaii 


14.683 


15,679 


6.8% 


73.3% 


Idaho 


11.172 


11,868 


6.2% 


73.7% 


Illinois 


15.503 


16,442 


6.1% 


66.5% 


Indiana 


13.124 


13,914 


6.0% 


66.4% 


Iowa 


1 3.335 


14,236 


6.8% 


71.5% 


Kansas 


14.503 


15,126 


4.3% 


73.3% 


Kentucky 


11.268 


12,059 


7.0% 


53.1% 


Louisiana 


11,233 


11,473 


2.1% 


57.7% 


Maine 


12,846 


13,954 


8.6% 


68.7% 


Maryland 


1 6,934 


18.124 


7.0% 


67.4% 


Massachusetts 


17,635 


19.142 


8 5% 


72.2% 


Michigan 


14.807 


15.393 


4.0% 


68.0% 


Minnesota 


14,995 


15,927 


6 2% 


73.1% 


Mississippi 


9.663 


10.292 


6.5% 


54.8% 


IVIIOOUU 1 1 


13 946 


14.687 


5.3% 


63.5% 


Montana 


11,726 


12,347 


5.3% 


74.4% 


Nebraska 


13.572 


14,328 


5.6% 


73.4% 


Nevada 


15,453 


16,366 


59% 


75.5% 


New Hanpshire 


16,396 


17,529 


6.9% 


72.3% 




18,793 


20,352 


8.3% 


67.4% 


New Mexico 


11,459 


11.875 


3.6% 


68.9% 


New York 


16.821 


18,004 


7.0% 


66.3% 


North Carolina 


12,423 


13.314 


7.2% 


54.8% 


North Dakota 


12.440 


13,004 


4.5% 


66.4% 


Ohio 


13 857 


14,612 


5.4% 


67.0% 


Oklahoma 


12.249 


12,551 


2.5% 


66.0% 


Oregon 


13,239 


14,041 


6.1% 


75.6% 


Pennsylvania 


14,281 


15,212 


6.5% 


64.7% 


Rhode island 


14,589 


15,555 


6.6% 


61.6% 


South Carolina 


11,286 


12,004 


6.4% 


C4.0% 


^nnth DaUnia 


11 803 


12.550 


6.3% 


67.9% 


Tennessee 


11,984 


12,880 


7.5% 


56.2% 


Texas 


13,494 


1 3,866 


2.8% 


62.6% 


Utah 


10,968 


11,366 


3.6% 


80.0% 


Vermont 


13,320 


14,302 


7.4% 


71.0% 


Virginia 


15,423 


16,517 


7.1% 


62.4% 


Washington 


14.866 


15,599 


4.9% 


77.6% 


West Virginia 


10,587 


11.020 


4.1% 


56.0% 


Wisconsin 


13,923 


14.742 


5.9% 


69.6% . 


Wyoming 


12,723 


12,709 


-0.1% 


77.9% 


U.S. Average 


$14,606 


$15,481 


6.0% 


66.5% 



Sourtfi • 0.5. Dcpanmcnl ol Commerce. Bureau ot Ltonomtt Analysts Commerce News August 4988 Data arc esiimalcs and arc rLpurtul iti vurrtnv tloiiars ** L 5. Bureau ul iht Census, Slate and 
Q ctropoljtan Area Dau Book, 1986." Tabic C - Eam^ Degrees and Educational Attainnwni, 

ERJC - ^ 
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PLACE OF RESIDENCE 












(In Percent) 










In Central Cities 






In Rural Areas 






1970 




Change 






Change 


STATE 


1930 


1970-80 


1970 


198Q 


1970-80 


AiaDama 


27.5% 




1.6 


41.4% 


40.0% 


•1.4 


Alaska 


15.8% 


42.4% 


26.6 


42.9% 


35.7% 


•7.2 


Arizona 


47.7% 


42.8% 


-4.9 


20.5% 


16.2% 


•4.3 


Arkansas 


19.9% 


18.9% 


-1.0 


50.0% 


48.4% 


•1.6 


California 


37.9% 


34.3% 


•3.6 


9.1% 


8.7% 


•0.4 


Colorado 


40.6% 


QC 70/ 

oo./% 


-4.9 


21.4% 


1 9.4% 


•2.0 


Connecticut 


36.9% 


32.3% 


-4.b 


21 .6% 


21.2% 


•0.4 


Delaware 


14.6% 


11.8% 


-2.8 


27.9% 


29.4% 


1.5 


District of Columbia 


100.0% 


100.0% 


0.0 


0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0 


Florida 


34.3% 


25.8% 


-8.5 


18.3% 


15.7% 


•2.6 


Georgia 


23.3% 


I9.070 


-3.5 


39.7% 


37.6% 


•2.1 


Hawaii 


42.2% 


44.7% 


2.5 


16.9% 


13.5% 


•3.4 


Idaho 


10.5% 


15.8% 


5.3 


45.9% 


46.0% 


0.1 


Illinois 


37.2% 


35.6% 


-1.6 


16.8% 


16.7% 


•0.1 


Indiana 


37.0% 


28.1% 


-8.9 


35.1% 


35.8% 


0.7 


Iowa 


25.1% 


23.2% 


-1.9 


42.8% 


41.4% 


•1.4 


Kansas 


19.9% 


18.9% 


-1.0 


33.9% 


33.3% 


•0.6 


Kentucky 


17.7% 


15.7% 


-2.0 


47.7% 


49.1% 


1.4 


Louisiana 


32.5% 


30.5% 


-2.0 


33.5% 


31.4% 


•2.1 


Maine 


16.4% 


13.8% 


•2.6 


49.2% 


52.5% 


3.3 


Maryland 


24.8% 


20.8% 


-4.0 


23.4% 


19.77o 


•3.7 


Massachusetts 


30.3% 


28.5% 


-1.8 


15.5% 


16.2% 


0.7 


Michigan 


29.6% 


23.3% 


-6.3 


26.0% 


29.2% 


3.2 


Minnesota 


25.4% 


21.2% 


-4.2 


33.5% 


33.1% 


•0.4 


Mississippi 


13.1% 


15.1% 


2.0 


55.5% 


52.7% 


•2.8 


Missouri 


30.2% 


24.6% 


-5.6 


29.9% 


31.9% 


2.0 


Montana 


17.6% 


19.9% 


2.3 


46.7% 


47.1% 


0.4 


Nebraska 


33.5% 


31.0% 


•2.5 


38.5% 


37.1% 


•1.4 


Nevada 


40.7% 


33.2% 


-7.5 


19.0% 


14.7% 


•4.3 


New Hampshire 


28.2% 


24.9% 


-3.3 


43.6% 


47.8% 


4.2 


New Jersey 


16.0% 


10.4% 


•5.6 


11.1% 


11.0% 


•0.1 


New Mexico 


27.7% 


32.7% 


5.0 


30.3% 


27.9% 


•2.4 


N*aw York 


51.8% 


47.5% 


-4.3 


14.3% 


15.4% 


1.1 


North Carolina 


22.0% 


21.2% 


-0.8 


54.5% 


52.0% 


•2.5 


North Dakota 


20.6% 


25.3% 


4.7 


55.7% 


51.27o 


•4.5 


Ohio 


32.7% 


28.4% 


-4.3 


24.7% 


26.7% 


2.0 


Oklahoma 


31.5% 


29.1% 


-2.4 


32.0% 


32.7% 


0.7 


Oregon 


27.9% 


22.8% 


-5.1 


32.9% 


32.1% 


•0.8 


Pennsylvania 


29.4% 


25.2% 


-4.2 


28.5% 


30.7% 


2.2 


Rhode Island 


35.9% 


36.4% 


0.5 


12.9% 


12.9% 


0.0 


South Carolina 


9.4% 


11.7% 


-2.3 


51.7% 


45.9% 


•5.8 


South Dakota 


1 1 .0% 


1 Q CO/ 


7.5 


55.4% 


53.6% 


•1.8 


Tennessee 


37.5% 


35.6% 


•1.9 


40.9% 


39.6% 


•1.3 


Texas 


49.8% 


46.5% 


-3.3 


20.3% 


20.4% 


0.1 


Utah 


30.6% 


24.2% 


-6.4 


19.6% 


15.6% 


•4.0 


Vermont 


8.8% 


7.4% 


-1.4 


67.9% 


66.2% 


-1.7 


Virginia 


30.1% 


22.2% 


-7.9 


36.8% 


34.0% 


•2.8 


Washington 


32.5% 


27.5% 


-5.0 


26.6% 


26.5% 


•0.1 


West Virginia 


15.2% 


12.1% 


-3.1 


61.0% 


63.8% 


2.8 


Wisconsin 


35.2% 


31.1% 


-4.1 


34.1% 


35.8% 


1.7 


Wyoming 


11.7% 


20.9% 


9.2 


39.5% 


37.3% 


•2.2 


U.S. Average 


33.4% 


29.6% 


•3.8 


26.4% 


25.2% 


•1.2 



Source^ U.S. Bureau of ihc Census. "Gui/aciensiics of ihc Population. Chapter B. General PopuUiion Charactenstics. Part 2. State Votume$."No. PC80. 1 -BI 

"^U "Centra! Cities" are defined as central city junsdictions of urbanized areas. Rural" 1$ defined as place* of 2.500 or fewer population or unincoiporated rural areas. 
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PERCENT VOTING 






PERCENT VOTING 








FOR PRESIDENT 






FOR CONGRESS 










Change 






Change 


STATE 


1980 


1984 


1980-84 


1984 


1986 


1984-86 


Alii hi! mil 
Miciucitiici 


48.7% 


49.9% 




39.7% 


37.9% 


•1.8 


Alaska 


57.3% 


59.3% 


2.0 


58.0% 


49.2% 


•9.6 


Arizona 


44.4% 


45.2% 


0.8 


41.6% 


33.0% 


•8.6 


Arkansas* 


51.5% 


51.8% 


0.3 


27.1% 


38.5% 


11.4 


California 


48.9% 


49.6% 


0.7 


46.7% 


0% 


■10.7 




55.8% 


55.0% 


"U.O 


53.0% 


42.2% 


•10.8 


Connecticut 


61.0% 


61.1% 


0.1 


59.7% 


40.2% 


•'.9.5 


Delaware 


54.7% 


55.5% 


0.8 


52.9% 


33.9% 


•19.0 


District of Columbia 


35.4% 


43.1% 


7.7 


33.1% 


26.0% 


-7.1 


Florida* 


48.7% 


48.2% 


-0.5 


28.1% 


23.5% 


•4.6 




41 .3% 


42.0% 


n 7 


35.9% 


24.0% 


•11.9 


Hawaii 


43.5% 


44.3% 


0.8 


36.4% 


42.2% 


5.8 


Idaho 


67.7% 


59.9% 


-7.8 


59.0% 


54.3% 


•4.7 


Illinois 


57.7% 


57.1% 


-0.6 


54.3% 


35.5% 


•18.8 


Indiana 


57.6% 


55.9% 


-1.7 


54.6% 


38.6% 


-16.0 


Iowa 


62.8% 


62.2% 


.0 ft 
-U.D 


59.8% 


42.4% 


-17.4 


Kansas 


56.6% 


56.8% 


0.2 


55.3% 


43.3% 


-12.0 


Kentucky 


49.9% 


50.8% 


0.9 


44.0% 


23.1% 


•20.9 


Louisiana 


53.0% 


54.5% 


1.5 


20.5% 


12.4% 


•8.1 


Maine 


64.5% 


64.7% 


0.2 


63.5% 


48.3% 


-15.2 


Maryland 


50.0% 


51 .4% 


1*4 


45.9% 


31.5% 


-14.4 


Massachusetts 


59.0% 


57.6% 


-1.4 


52.8% 


33.4% 


•19.4 


Michigan 


60.0% 


57.9% 


-2.1 


52.6% 


34.8% 


•17.8 


Minnesota 


70.0% 


68.2% 


-1.8 


64.6% 


44.8% 


-19.8 


Mississippi 


51.8% 


52.2% 


0.4 


48.2% 


28.6% 


•19.6 




58.7% 


57.3% 


-1 A 


55.0% 


38.0% 


•17.0 


Montana 


G5.0% 


65.0% 


0.0 


62.8% 


54.1% 


•8.7 


Nebraska 


56.6% 


55.6% 


-1.0 


55.5% 


47.4% 


-8.1 


Nevada 


41.2% 


41.6% 


0.4 


39.3% 


35.1% 


•4.2 


New Hampshire 


57.1% 


53.0% 


-4.1 


50.8% 


31.1% 


-19.7 


Npu# Ipfcpv 


54.9% 


56.6% 


1 7 

I mi 


52.6% 


26.7% 


•25.9 


New Mexico 


50.8% 


51.3% 


0.5 


49.9% 


36.9% 


-13.0 


New York 


48.0% 


51.2% 


3.2 


46.7% 


29.1% 


-17.6 


North Carolina 


43.4% 


47.4% 


4.0 


47.0% 


33.2% 


-13.8 


North Dakota 


64.6% 


62.7% 


-1.9 


62.7% 


58.6% 


•4.1 


Ohio 


55.3% 


58.0% 


O 7 


55.2% 


38.8% 


-16.4 


Oklahoma* 


52.1% 


52.2% 


0.1 


46.1% 


30.1% 


-16.0 


Oregon 


61.2% 


61.9% 


0.7 


60.6% 


51.1% 


•9.5 


Pennsylvania 


51.9% 


54.0% 


2.1 


51.9% 


36.6% 


-15.3 


Rhode Island 


58.6% 


55.7% 


-2.9 


53.0% 


40.8% 


-12.2 


South Carolina 


40.1% 


40.7% 


0.6 


39.0% 


29.2% 


•9.8 


OUUlil UanVla 


67.1% 


62.6% 




62.2% 


56.9% 


-5.3 


Tennessee 


48.7% 


49.1% 


0.4 


37.7% 


31.0% 


•6.7 


Texas 


44.8% 


47.2% 


2.4 


40.9% 


25.5% 


-15.4 


Utah 


64.6% 


61.6% 


-3.0 


58.8% 


40.8% 


-18.0 


Vermont 


57.7% 


59.9% 


2.2 


57.6% 


47.0% 


-10.6 


Virginia 


47.5% 


50.7% 


3.2 


43.4% 


23.8% 


-19.6 


Washington 


57.3% 


58.4% 


1.1 


56.0% 


39.0% 


-17.0 


West Virginia 


52.7% 


51.8% 


-0.9 


49.5% 


28.0% 


-21.5 


Wisconsin 


67.4% 


63.5% 


■3.9 


59.5% 


39.3% 


-20.2 


Wyoming 


53.2% 


53.3% 


0.1 


53.1% 


45.4% 


-7.7 


U.S. Average 


52.6% 


53.1% 


0.5 


47.7% 


33.4% 


-14.3 



Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. "Statistical Abstract of the United Stales: iQSS." (lOSth edition) Table 422. 
"otf! *State law does not require tabulation of votes for unopposed candidates. 
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RESIDENT POPULATION 








PER SQUARE MILE 




STATE 






Change 


1980 


1986 


1980-86 


Alabama 


76J 


79.8 


4.0% 


Alaska 


0.7 


0.9 


28.6% 


Anzona 




29.2 


22.2% 


Arkansas 


AO O 

43.9 


45.6 


3.9% 


California 


151»4 


172.6 


14,0% 


Colorado 


27.9 


31.5 


12.9% 


Connecticut 


637.8 


654.5 


2.6% 


Delaware 


307.6 


327.5 


6.5% 


District of Columbia 


-10,132.0 


9.936.0 


•1.9% 


Florida 


180.0 


215.6 


19.8% 


Georgia 


94.1 


105.1 


11.7% 


Hawaii 


150.1 


165.3 


10.1% 


Idaho 


11. o 


12.2 


6.1% 


Illinois 


205.3 


207.6 


1,1% 


Indiana 




153.2 


0.3% 


Iowa 


52.1 


50.9 


•2 3% 


Kansas 


28.9 


30.1 


4.2% 


Kentucky 


92.3 


94.0 


1.8% 


Louisiana 


94.5 


101.1 


7.0% 


Maine 


36.3 


37.9 


4,4% 


Maryland 


428.7 


453.7 


5.8% 


Massachusetts 


733.3 


745.4 


1.7% 


Michigan 


162.6 


160.6 


•1.2% 


Minnesota 


51.2 


53.0 


3.5% 


Mississippi 


53.4 


55.6 


4.1% 


Missouri 


71.3 


73.5 


3.1% 


Montana 


5.4 


5.6 


3.7% 


Nebraska 


20.5 


20.8 


1.5% 


Nevada 


7.3 


8 8 


20.5% 


New Hampshire 


i no A 


114.2 


11.5% 


New Jersey 


986.2 


1,020.3 


3.5% 


New Mexico 


10.7 


12.2 


14.0% 


New York 


370.6 


375.1 


1.2% 


North Carolina 


120.4 


129.7 


7,7% 


North Dakota 


9.4 


9.8 


4.3% 


Ohio 


263.3 


262.2 


•0.4% 


Oklahoma 


44.1 


48.1 


9.1% 


Oregon 


27.4 


28.0 


2.2% 


Pennsylvania 


264.3 


264.8 


0.2% 


Rhode Island 


09/.0 


924.1 


29% 


South Carolina 


103.4 


111.8 


8.1% 


South Dakota 


9.1 


9.3 


2.2% 


Tennessee 


111.6 


116.7 


4.6% 


Texas 


54.3 


63.7 


17.3% 


Utah 


17.8 


20.3 


14.0% 


Vermont 


55.2 


58.3 


5.6% 


Virginia 


134.7 


145.8 


8.2% 


Washington 


62.1 


67,1 


8.1% 


West Virginia 


80.8 


79.5 


•1 6% 


Wisconsin 


86.5 


87.9 


1.6% 


Wyoming 


4.8 


5.2 


8.3% 


U.S. Average 


64.0 


68.1 


6.4% 



Source: VS. Bureau of ihe Census. " Statistical Abstract of the United State's 1988 "< 1 08th edition) Washington. D C, 1 987. Table 2 1 

ERIC , S 
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GROSS STATE 


PRODUCT 




RELATIVE TAX CAPACITY 




















1985 G.S.P. 




1986G.S.P. 


Percent 










Per School- 


1986 Total 


Per School- 


Change 






Change 


STATE 


Age Child 


(In millions) 


Age Child 


1985-86 


1984 


1985 


1984-85 




Ceo 7(\A 


$55,007 


<5R7 Oft? 


f\ no/ 


73.2 


75.0 


1.8 


Alaska 


196.639 


19^575 


176.351 


•11.5% 


249.8 


259.0 


9.2 


Arizona 


80,445 


63.253 


84.663 


5.0% 


38.7 


99.0 


0.3 


Arkansas 


63,537 


31,633 


67,019 


5.2% 


75.0 


74.0 


-1.0 


CaMornia 


104,534 


633.816 


109,523 


4.6% 


119.3 


120.0 


0.7 


Colorado 




59,177 


98 793 




121.3 


118.0 


-3.3 


Connecticut 


116,780 


70.639 


128.668 


9.2% 


124.3 


127.0 


2.7 


Delaware 


96,193 


11,706 


101,791 


5.5% 


122.5 


123.0 


0.5 


District of Columbia 


302,056 


28,791 


316,385 


4.5% 


119.8 


123.0 


3.2 


Florida 


91,199 


177,729 


96.174 


5.2% 


104.6 


103.0 


-1.6 


Georgia 


/D,09D 


102 922 


Oc.DDO 


/.{J /o 


89.3 


90.0 


0.7 


Hawaii 


92,277 


19,320 


98.571 


6.4% 


117.8 


117.0 


-0.8 


Idaho 


58.417 


13,170 


59.058 


1.17o 


77.9 


78.0 


0.1 


Illinois 


90,433 


209,666 


95,869 


5.7% 


96.6 


96.0 


-0.6 


Indiana 


73,500 


84,922 


78.341 


6.2% 


87.4 


87.0 


-0.4 


Iowa 


76 407 


43,836 


80 729 


5.4% 


86.5 


84.0 


•2.5 


Kansas 


89.499 


42.472 


93^757 


4.5% 


100.2 


99.0 


-1.2 


Kentucky 


68,312 


53.135 


71,322 


4,2% 


77.1 


78.0 


0.9 


Louisiana 


84,807 


74,426 


78,591 


-7.9% 


102.3 


97.0 


-5.3 


Maine 


71,604 


17,326 


78,755 


9.1% 


88.0 


89.0 


1.0 


iviaiyianu 


89 342 


76,504 


97 086 


8.0% 


105.4 


105.0 


-0.4 


Massachusetts 


108,536 


115.526 


120.340 


9.8% 


111.0 


113.0 


2.0 


Michigan 


78,750 


153.240 


84.710 


7.0% 


92.7 


94.0 


o 


Minnesota 


90,334 


75.626 


96,216 


6.1% 


101.2 


101.0 


.0.2 


Mississippi 


53,045 


31,830 


54,597 


2.8% 


69.6 


69.0 


-0.6 


Missouri 




83.534 


88 961 


H.y /o 


89.3 


91.0 


1.7 


Montana 


70.384 


12,163 


74,620 


5.7% 


95.2 


90.0 


-5.2 


Nebraska 


84,617 


26,521 


87,818 


3.6% 


93.1 


94.0 


0.9 


Nevada 


107.940 


19.426 


116,323 


7.2% 


145.6 


146.0 


0.4 


New Hampshire 


90,136 


18,518 


99.027 


9.0% 


110.2 


1 12.0 


1.8 


New Jersey 


105 722 


154.765 


116 190 


9.U /O 


114.1 


117.0 


2.9 


New Mexico 


78,835 


23,603 


76,385 


-3.2% 


103.4 


99.0 


-4.4 


New York 


105,583 


362.736 


115,337 


8.5% 


98.4 


101.0 


2.6 


North Carolina 


78,775 


100.961 


84.699 


7.0% 


86.6 


86.0 


-0.6 


North Dakota 


80,639 


10.733 


81.311 


0.8% 


105.8 


102.0 


-3.8 


Ohio 


0U,U9O 


176 102 


Ot.ODO 


K CO/ 

o.b /o 


89.9 


91.0 


1.1 


Oklahoma 


79,815 


49.814 


78,820 


-1.3% 


113.0 


105.0 


-8.0 


Oregon 


78.000 


41,278 


83,559 


6.7% 


93.6 


95.0 


1.4 


Pennsylvania 


82.494 


183,559 


88,505 


6.8% 


88.3 


89.0 


0.7 


Rhode Island 


85,128 


15,205 


92.713 


8.2% 


86.3 


88.0 


1.7 


South Carolina 


61,882 


44,727 


65.582 


5.6% 


76.5 


77.0 


05 


South uaKcta 


67 861 


9 802 


71 029 


*t.O /o 


83.1 


82.0 


-1.1 


Tennessee 


73,275 


72,328 


78,362 


6.5% 


80.5 


83.0 


2.5 


Texas 


91,525 


303.510 


88,358 


-3.6% 


117.4 


111.0 


•6.4 


Utah 


55,303 


24,008 


55,703 


0.7% 


80.5 


81.0 


0.5 


Vermont 


79.150 


8.636 


86,360 


8.3% 


95.4 


97.0 


1.6 


Virginia 


92,681 


104.155 


101.121 


8.3% 


95.8 


98.0 


2.2 


Washington 


88,261 


77,683 


95,083 


7.2% 


99.1 


101.0 


1.9 


West Virginia 


60.673 


24,096 


63,079 


3.8% 


79.3 


77.0 


-2.3 


Wisconsin 


79.298 


76,922 


84,160 


5.8% 


88.7 


89.0 


0.3 


Wyoming 


120,538 


11.673 


109.093 


-10.5% 


181.4 


169.0 


-12.4 


U.S. Total 


$88,123 


$4,191,705 


$92,854 


5.1% 


100.0 


100.0 


0.0 



Sources. Oross State Product ligurcs jjh Irom the 0 S. Ucpanmcnt ol Commertt publit jtion bur\cy ol cuncni Ouiinci^*. V uiumc M, Nu. 5. Mjy i y88 Suic 1d\ Capjviij figures arc lium ihw AJvimji y 
tMimiiiMon on Intergovernmental Rctitions h!>cjl Capjw.it> Disykcttciy lot iVii?. 6chool-jgc child ngurciv arc Irom ihc L S, Burcjiu ol ihe Census Current Pupuljuun Reports*. Strits P 25. No. 1024 
,oiei Gross State Product Per School-Age Child figures arc calculated using 1985-86 Census Data for resident persons age 5 - 17 years- 
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Using Background Characteristics 

Table 11 



In the future, as outcome data become available, it will be desireable to group 
states on their background features as a basjs for comparison Shown beiow 
is how gross state product per school age child might be used to classify 
states. 







1986 G.S.P. 






Per School- 




STATE 


Age Child 


HIGH 


District of Columbia 


$316,385 


RELATIVE 


Alaska 


176,351 


WEALTH 


Connecticut 


128,668 




Massachusetts 


120,340 




Nevada 


116,323 




New Jersey 


116,190 




New York 


115,337 




California 


109,523 




Wyoming 


109,093 




Delaware 


101,791 


MODERATELY 


Virginia 


101,121 


HIGH 


New Hampshire 


99,027 


REUTIVE 


Colorado 


98^793 


WEALTH 


Hawaii 


98,571 




Maryland 


97,086 




Minnesota 


96,216 




Florida 


96,174 




Illinois 


95,869 




Washington 


95,083 




Kansas 


93,757 


MODERATE 


Rhode Island 


92,713 


RELATIVE 


Missouri 


88,961 


WEALTH 


Pennsylvania 


88,505 




Texas 


88,358 




Nebraska 


87,818 




Vermont 


86,360 




Ohio 


84,868 




Michigan 


84,710 




Nodh Carolina 


84,699 




Arizona 


84,663 


MODERATELY 


Wisconsin 


84,160 


LOW 


Oregon 


83,559 


RELATIVE 


Georgia 


82 668 


WEALTH 


North Dakota 


81,311 




Iowa 


80,729 




Oklahoma 


78,820 




Maine 


78,755 




Louisiana 


78,591 




Tennessee 


78,362 




Indiana 


78,341 


LOW 


New Mexico 


76.385 


REUTIVE 


Montana 


74,620 


WEALTH 


Kentucky 


71,322 




South Dakota 


71,029 




Alabama 


67,082 




Arkansas 


67.019 




South Carolina 


65,582 




West Virginia 


63,079 




Idaho 


59.058 




Utah 


55,703 




Mississippi 


54,597 




U.S. Average 


$92,854 



ERIC 



States may also be piaced in regional clusters m addition to being grouped 
according to background characteristius. Below is a classification ot regions 
Similar to those used by the National Governors Association to report state- 
by-state data on education. 



NEW 

ENGLAND 



MIDDLE 
ATLANTIC 



MIDWEST 



WEST 

NORTH 

CENTRAL 



EAST 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL 



S''''JTH 
AiUNTlC 



WEST 

SOUTH 

CENTRAL 



MOUNTAIN 



PACIFIC 



EXTRA-STATE 
JURISDICTIONS 



Connecticut 
Maine 

Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 



Delaware 
Maryland 
New Jersey 
New York 
Pennsylvania 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

California 

Hawaii 

Oregon 

Washington 

American Samoa 
Guam 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 



Notf The Dismcl of Columbia was grouped wuh ihc Souih Atlanlic stales usmg ihe U.S. Census 
Bureau's regional cla&sificalions. and ihe extra'State junsdiciions were placed into a separate 
category. 
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TABLE 1 

Fall Membenhip m Pubht Sthooh 1987. the 
number of students listed on the current 
roll of a school on a given date. Member- 
ship is obtained by adding the total 
number of original entries and the total 
number of reentries and subtractmg the 
total withdrawals, or by addmg the total 
number students present and the total 
number absent. 

Number of School Districts 1987-88. the 
number of local ed ucation agencies (LEAs) 
which operated public elementary and 
secondary schools in a given state during 
the 1987-88 school year. 

Membership Under 1000: the number of 
pubhc school districts within a state with 
student memberships under 1000. 

Percent Membership Under 1000: the per- 
centage of all public school districts in 
each state with memberships of less than 
1000 students. 

Number ofPu blic Schooh. the count of public 
elementary and secondary schools in each 
state during the 1987-88 school year. A 
school is defined by the National Center 
for Education Statistics as "a division of 
the school system consisting of students 
in one or more grade or other identifiable 
groups and organized to give instruction 
of a defined type. One school may share 
a building with another school or one 
school may be housed in several build- 
ings. (Digestof Ed ucation Statistics. 1988, 
p. 390) 

TABLE 2 

School Age Population 1977, 1981, 1987: the 
total estimated population of persons age 
5-17 years for the years 1977, 1982, and 
1987. These figures are based on resident 
population which includes Armed Forces 
personnel based within the state. 

The percent change figures show the in- 
crease or decrease in the estimated school- 
age population for the ten-year period 
1977-87 and the five-year penod 1982-87 
expressed as a percent of the base year. A 
minus sign I-] indicates a decrease. 

TABLE 3 

School Age Population as a Percent of Total 
Population 1977, 1982, and 1987: the per- 
centage of persons age 5-17 years in each 
state as part of the total population of the 



state. These figures are based on U.S. 
Bureau of the Census estimates and are 
resident counts which include famihes of 
Armed Forces personnel based within 
the state. 

The change figures show the increase or 
decrease in the percent school-age popu- 
lation of the total population for the ten- 
year period 1977-87 and the five-year 
period 1982-87. The change is expressed 
in percentage points and is not the nu- 
merical increase expressed as a percent of 
the base year figure. A minus sign [-] 
indicates a decrease. 

TABLE 4 

Percent Persons Age 5-17 Years in House- 
holds Below the Poverty Line 1970 and 1980. 
the percent of persons of school age living 
in households with incomes at or below 
the official poverty line. Poverty status is 
based upon income earned in the preced- 
ing year. The poverty level (in current 
dollars) for a family of four was $3,968 in 
1970 and $8,414 in 1980. These data are 
estimates based upon a sample of U.S. 
households taken during the decennial 
census. 

The "Change 1970-80'* figure reflects the 
difference in percentage points between 
1970 and 1980 and does not reflect the 
change in the actual number of persons 
age 5-17 years in households at or below 
the poverty line. 

Percent Minority Persons Age 5-17. the 
percent of the total population age 5-17 
years who are black, of Spanish origin, 
American Indians or Alaskan Natives, or 
Asian or Pacific Islanders. 

TABLES 

Total SJiool Enrollment. Fall 1980 is the 
sum of public and private elementary 
and secondary enrollments in the United 
States. EnroUmentisacountofthenumber 
of students registered in an elementary or 
secondary school at a given time. 

Private School Enrollment, 1980. the enroll- 
ment count in private elementary and 
secondary schools for Fall 1980. This 
count includes only schools which offer 
first grade or above and includes special 
education, vocational/technical, and al- 
ternative schools. Approximately 5 per- 
cent of pri vate schools are not represented 
in this count as some schools were not 
included in the survey. 



Percent of Total Enrollment, Fall 1980: pri- 
vate elementary and secondary school 
enrollment as a percentage of total U.S. 
school enrollment. 

TABLE 6 

Per Capita Income, the average level of 
money income for each member of the 
population in a state. Money income is 
actual cash receipts and includes gross 
wages and salaries, proprietors' income, 
pension and annuity payments, govern- 
ment transfers (such as AFDC and Social 
Security)^alimony, cash rent, interest and 
dividends. Per Capita Income is reported 
in current dollars (not adjusted for infla- 
tion). 

Percent Adults with Four Years of High 
School, the percentage of persons 18 years 
of age or older who have completed four 
years of high school 

TABLE 7 

Residence in Central Cities: the percent of 
the total population (all ages) who reside 
in central city jurisdictions of urbanized 
areas. The U.S. Bureau of the Census 
defines central cities as the largest city, or 
one of the largest cities in an urbanized 
area. An urbanized area has a population 
of at least 50,000 persons with a popula- 
tion density of at least 1,000 persons per 
square mile. 

The "Change 1970-80" figure reflects the 
difference in percentage points between 
1970 and 1980 and does not reflect the 
change in percentintheactual central city 
population. A minus sign I-] indicates a 
dacrease. 

Residence in Rural Areas: defined as any 
area with a population of less than 2,500 
inhabitants. A rural classification does 
not imply farm residence or a sparsely 
settled area, since a small city or town is 
rural as long as it is outside an urban area 
and has fewer than 2,500 inhabitants. 

The "Change 1970-80" figure reflects the 
difference in percentage points between 
1970 and 1980 and does not reflect the 
change in percent in the actual rural 
population. A minus sign [-] indicates a 
decrease. 
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TABLES 

Percent Votitig for Proidcnt, the perLent- 
age of all persons of voting age (18 years 
and older) in a state voting for President 
in the 1980 and 1984 elections. The figure 
"Change 1980-84" reflects the change in 
the voting percentagefor a stateexpressed 
in percentage points. It does not reflect 
the percentage change in actual vote to- 
tals. 

Percent Voting for Congress: the percent- 
age of all persons of voting age (18 years 
and older) in a state who voted in the 1984 
and 1986 Congressional elections. The 
figure "Change 1984-86" reflects the 
change in the voting percentage for a 
state. It does not reflect the percentage 
change in actual vote totals. 

Some states do not require the tabulation 
of votes for unopposed candidates. These 
states are denoted with an asterisk (*). 

TABLE 9 

Reiyident Population Per Stpiarc Mde, de- 
fined as the average population density 
of a state for a giv t.n year. It is the sum of 
total resident population divided by total 



land area of tb« state. 

The "Change 1980-&b' figure reflects the 
increase or decrease in a state s popula- 
tion density expressed as a percent of the 
original figure. A minus sign I-] indicates 
a decrease in population, not land area. 
In mai ^ states, population densities are 
low so sn.all absolute changes result in 
large percentage differences. 

TABLE 10 - Stale Resources 

Grobb State Product per SJiool-Age Quid. 
the sum of a stale s GSP fcr a giv en year 
divided by th ^ num^c* of resident per- 
sons in the state between the ages of 5 and 
1 7 years. These data are in current d ollars 
(not adjusted for inflation). 

Gross State Product - 1986 (in millions of 
dollars). Gross State Product (GSP) is the 
gross market value of the goods and serv- 
ices attributable to labor and properly 
within a state. It is the Jtate equivalent of 
the national grosc domestic product. Cur- 
rent dollar GSP estimates - used in this 
report - reflect changes in the command 
over resources associated with produc- 
tion and are partiLuL/y useful for ana- 
lyzing the differential cnangesin relative 



output prices, such as changes in energy 
and agricultural prices, '^hus, they can be 
used to measure the resource base avail- 
able lo a state from which it can raise 
revenue to provide services. 

Th^ 'Change 1985 86" figure reflects the 
percent increase or decrease m a stage's 
GrossState Product perSchool-Agechild. 
A minus sign I-] indicates a decrease. 

Relative Tax Capacity: 1984 and 1985: the 
revenues that would be raised in each 
state if the state-local governntents there 
taxed every potential tax base at the U.S. 
average rates. Tax bases include personal 
income, sales, fees, property, corporate 
income, etc. For example, if the U.S. 
average is 100, Alabama could raise 75% 
of the national average if it collected taxes 
at average rates from all these tax bases, 
while Alaska could raise 259%. 

Included in this indicator are taxes such 
as the corporate income tax and sever- 
ance taxes that are levied wholly or in 
part on businesses of various kinds. The 
ability ul some tax payments to be "ex- 
ported" to another state has been taken 
into account during the development of 
this indicator. 
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The States' Educational 
Policies and Programs 




Photo courtesy of Arkansas Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 
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STATES' POLICES ON THE NUMBER OF DAYS OR HOURS SCHOOLS MUST BE IN SESSION (1987-88 School Year) 








State Permits 


MIn. Length of School 


Min. Length of School 


Sanctions for 




Minimum Length 


Minimum Length 


Exceptions to 


Year in Days After 


Year In Hours After 


Providing Less 




of School Year 


of School Year 


Minimum Time 


State Approved 


State Approved 


Than State 


STATE 


in UayS 


In Hours 


Requirements 


Exceptions (1) 


Exceptions (1) 


Required MIn. (2) 


Alabama 


175 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Alaska 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 




MiilttnCan OainOa 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 




r\ttCWta 


175 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 




178 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


California 


180 


600 or 1,080(3) 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Colorado 


Not Applicable 


990 or 1,080(4) 


/ 


Not Applicable 


968 or 1,056 




\jW i iicL 11 1 


180 


900 


/ 


Not Specified 


Case specific 


/ 


UuiaWalB 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 




Ulsinci oi uoiUiTiDia 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Florida 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


180(1) 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Georgia 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


176 


Not Applicable 


/ 


naWclli 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 




Idaho 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


iiunoib 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Indiana 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Icwa 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 




Kansas 


180 


1,080 


/ 


175 


1,050 


/ 


Kdntucky 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Case Specific 


Not Applicable 


/ 


LOUlbiaiid 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Maine 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Maiyland 


180 


1,080 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 




IVlcl^aLilUbUnS 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 




iviiC'iiiyan 


180 


900 


/ 


178 


Not Specified 


/ 


IVillinUbUta 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


170 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Mississippi 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


173 


Not Applicable 




Missouri 


174 


1,044 


/ 


174 


1,032 


/ 


iViOntana 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


iMoUiaSKa 


Not Applicable 


1,030 or 1,080(5) 


/ 


Not Applicable 


Not Specified 


/ 


IMUVdUd 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


New Hampshire 


180 


945 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 




New Jersey 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


NIaui Ma vim 


180 


450, 990, or 1,080(6) 


/ 


Case Specific 


Case Specific 


/ 


IMWW YOlK 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


iMoiiii v^arouna 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


North Dakota 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


173 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Ohio 


182 


940 


/ 


175 


Not Specified 


/ 


wKldiluilla 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 




175 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


r unnbyivdnid 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Puerto Rico 


184 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 




Rhode Island 


leo 


Not Applicable 


/ 


170 


Not Applicable 


/ 


oouui Lrdruiind 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


ouuin uaKOia 


175 


■NOl M}/piil#dUIU 


J 

w 


165 


Not Applicable 




1 unriDbbDD 


180 


Not Applicable 




Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Texas 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Utah 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Vermont 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 




Virgin Islands 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 




Virginia 


180 


990 


/ 


175 


Not Specified 


/ 


Washington 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 


West Virginia 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


178 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Wisconsin 


180 


Not Applicable 


/ 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Wyoming 1 


175 


Not Applicable 


/ 


Not Specified 


Not Applicable 


/ 



Sourct: Council of Chief Sute School Officers' 1988 Polieici and Practices Questiofuire. 
Notes f I) Exccwioos at lypically crantcd on » case by <a$c basis. (2) Sanctionv nu> include 'he luv» of *uic 
^ r and grades 9 12 muil be in session for 1^ houn per year (4) Dementarv xhooli reuuire 990 hour^ oci 
J^^(^ ^* require I X)SO hours 



'5 ?^o/^ ^ (2) Sanctionv nu> include 'he of »uic fiiuncijii aid or the Jtm ox atordiuuoo. i^j Kindcrgancn muM be in scwjon lot 000 hour\ per 

for I^hounper vear (4) Dernentarv xhootifequire 990hour» pci >cai. ypoei Jc^eUrcHuire t^hoor^perjear t5| l:iemcnui> kIwoIs require i.uiOhoui»per 
irs per >ear. (6) Kindagarten requires 450 hour* per year, grades I -6 ccquirc 990 hours per ^ ear, and grades 7- 12 require 1 ,0S0 hours p« year. 

?4 
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POLICY ON LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY IN NUMBER OF HOURS 










(For the 1987-88 School Year) 






Pre* 




FuiI'Day 


Grades 


Grades 


Grades 


Grade 


Grades 


1^ 1 n H A m n r1 n n 

iMnuciytsrivn 


Klnriornnrlf^n 
rviiiuviuuiivii 


Kindergarten 


1*3 


4.6 


7-8 


9 


10-12 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


2.50 


4.00 


4.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


No Policy 


3.00 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


a AA 


No Policy 


2.00 


No Policy 


4.00 


5.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


NO rOilCy 


No Policy 


3.50 




5.50 


5.50 






C CA 


No Policy 


3.00 


4,00 


3.80 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


2.50 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


C AA 


No POllC) 


2.50 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6,00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


3.00 


4.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


4.50 


450 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


3.00 


No Policy 


4.50 


5.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


2.00 


4,00 


5.00(1) 


5.00 


5.00 


D.VJVJ 


5.00 


No Policv 


No Policy 


No Policy 


5.00 


5.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


2.50 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


NO rOUCy 


No Policy 


3.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 




5.50 


530 


C CA 


5,50 


5.50 


2.50 


2.50 


2,50 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


2.50 


2,50 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6 00 


6.00 ' 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


5.00 


5.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No rOitcy 


No Policy 


2.50 


o.UU 


5.00 


5.50 


6.00 


6,00 


6.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


5,50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.00 


3.C0 


No Policy 


2.00 


No Policy 


4.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Pohcy 


No Policy 


No Po*)cy 


No policy 


No Policy 


2,00 


NO rOilCy 


4.00 


5,00 




5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


2.50 


5.25 


5J?5 


5.25 


5.25 


5 50 


5.50 


2.50 


2.50 


4.00 


4.00 


4.00 


X AA 


4,00 


4.00 


No Policy 


2.50 


No Policy 


5.50 


5,50 


6.00 


6.00 


£t AA 


2.50 


2.50 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


No Poltcy 


NO rOUCy 


5,50 


5.50 


5 50 


5.50 


5,o0 


No Policy 


2.50 


5.00 


5 50 


5.50 


a AA 


6,00 


6.00 


2.50 


2.50 


5.00 


5 00 


5.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


2.50 


2>50 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6,00 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


NO rSllCy 


No Policy 


2.50 


c Art 


5.00 


5 00 


C CA 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


3.00 


No Policy 


6 00 


6.00 


et AA 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


2.50 


No Policy 




5 00 


5.50 


5,50 


5.50 


2.50 


2.50 


No Policy 


6.00 


6.00 


600 


6.00 


ti AA 

O.UU 


No Policy 


2.50 


5.00 


5 00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


C CA 


No Policy 


4.00 


No Policy 


7.00 


7.00 


7.00 


7 00 


7 AA 
/.UU 


3,00 


3.00 


7.00 


7>00 


7 00 


7.00 


7 00 


7.00 


No Polfcy 


2.50 


No Policy 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


2.00 


No Policy 


4.00 


5 50 


5,50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


No Policy 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


No Policy 


3.00 


3.00 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


5.50 


No Policy 


2.50 


2.50 


5.00 


5.50 


5,50 


6.00 


6.00 


No Policy 


2.60 


5.25 


5,25 


5.50(2) 


5.50 


5,75 


5.75 


No Policy 


2.50 


5,00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.50 


6.50 


6.50 


No Policy 


2.50 


5.00 


5.00 


5.00 


6.00 


6.00 


6.00 
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STATE 

Alabama 
Alaska 

Amorican Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tonnossoo 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin islands 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

/-CoofKil of Chief Stale Stiie School Olficcn l%8lV)livi€> and Practi^ i, , v ^.k. i. i i.v 

Soles iDGradcOocrcquifoncmufoof bourv Of3<k* Two ^^JXc require li*cho«rviiiOr*k ^oul fcqwirrnKm i* 5 ^c>ctjl »»4ii.-**h jwi>dii.tiuo*<ipwh,»0 4»ftiiu. icfijfmi^rwK Khaaiai) m 

pcrioJ>:Am Sairwa -6 periods traa« |.8.aiv3 7perioJ«rfade\V.|2. Ark..lla^^a^larhildaN>-6penJd^pr^dc*^i_;CJU,^!ll.h :indVCdt o pcrwd* ^*Jo i: RofiJj «vf«Umin,pei»oJwH Mj^eii. H» 
mn. penods p-jOa 9-» 2j Ker^i,^ period* grade* 1. 12; Louis..? period* grade* V. ij. Te»a%^ pet. grjao. 4 il. And the Virgin K ^ pcriud* grado K NUvhig4ft *ct* length nrMuuemeniv ool> m period* 
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States Monitoring Engaged Learning Time* 




□ District of 
Columbia 



□ American • 1 1'uerto i » Virgin 
Samoa I 1 Rico I i Islands 



Puerto 



I Virgin 



• StMiS which activoly. ri^ubrly. and Nvstonutiallv nuMNurc the prov Sion b> tcuhcrs oi cnfiai;t-J, auidi nia Iwrnins time as an cicmcni oi cllivtiv c tcachtng. 
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1987-88 School Year 
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STATE 

Alabama 
Jaska 

American Samoa 
«rizona 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



Age Students 
Must Enter 
School 
7 
7 
6 
8 
7 

6 
7 
7 
5 
7 

6 
7 
6 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
5 
7 

7 
6 
6 
6 
7 

6 
7 
7 
7 
7 

6 
6 
5 
6 
7 

7 
6 
7 
7 
8 

6 
7 
5 
6 
7 

7 
6 
7 
5 
6 

8 
6 
6 
7 



Age Students 

Generally 
Enter School 

5 
6 
6 
5 
6 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
6 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
6 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
6 
6 
5 

6 
5 
5 
5 
6 

6 
5 
5 
5 
5 

5 
5 
5 
5 



Age To 
Which Students 
Must Remain 
In School 

16 
16 
18 
16 
17 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

16 
16 
18 
16 
16 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 

17 
16 
17 
16 
16 

17 
16 
16 
17 
17 

16 
16 
18 
16 
16 

16 
18 
18 
18 
17 

18 
16 
17 
16 
17 

17 
18 
It 
VJ 
17 

18 
16 
18 

16 



STATE EXCEPTIONS ON: 



Mandatory 


Mandatory 


Mandatory 


Entrance Age 


Exit Age 


Attendance 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Kin 
NO 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


NO 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


INO 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No(1) 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 
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bJofcil) Rhode Island requires a school approved plan for home instruction- 
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Instructional Program 

Kindergarten 



STATE 

Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Rorida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 

Indiana 
(owa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

5<>ttw;Council of Chief Stale School Officers' 1988 PoIjcics and Praciiccs Oucsuonnarrc. 



Half-Dav 


r uii Lydy 


nail- or ruii- 


Student 


Kindergarten 


Kindergarten 


Day Kindergarten 


Attendance 


fust be Offered 


Must be Offered 


Must be Offered 


R&^uired 


No 


Yes 


NO 


Mn 


No 


No 


NO 


Mn 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 




Yes 


Yes 


No 


NO 


Mn 
■NO 


No 


No 


NO 


Mn 
■NO 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


NO 


Mn 


No 


Yes 


l\0 


les 


No 


Yes 


NO 


Mn 
■NO 


No 


Yes (2) 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


NO 


Mn 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 








Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


No 


Kin 
NO 


Ypc 


No 


No 


Vac 
TcS 


No 


Yes 


No 


NO 


Mn 








No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


NO 


Mn 


No 


Yes 


NO 


No 


Yes 


No 


hits 

NO 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 








No 


No 


No 


NO 


Mn 
iXU 


No 


No 


NO 


Mn 


No 


No 


Yes 


Mn 
iXU 


No 


No 


Yes (7) 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


NO 


Yoc 

i cb 


No 


No 


Vac 

Yes 


No 


Yes (8) 


No 


Kin 
NO 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Kin 
NO 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


Yes (10) 


No 


No 


No 


Yes 


No (11) 


Yes 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 


No 



other 
(1) 

(1) 



(1) 



(3) 



(1) 



(5) 



(6) 



(1) 
(9) 



(1) 



LC 



option 1 1 1 LtA Boaf<f '<i$ required nme for Kinder 
ihc year i6> About S0% of LEAs voluntarily offer Kinder- 

fora full vear m f uI'uIav fnr i half v^i/ i i iVQ,...i7nir™ ^.VVi"^ '"^ T'!. .' ."V*<""*"-"' "'"V ^ ouctcu i v» /\douj 3 1 oi ihc eligible iludcnts altend Kindergarten { 10) Either half- 
lora luii year or lull-cay lor a half year. (I I) Students, once enrolled, must altend Iwindcrgarten in accordance with state compulsory attendance laws, 

AO 
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Carnegie Course Units Required for a Regular Diploma 














(For the 1988 Graduating Class) 










Social 






An / 


Foreign 






STATE 


English 


Science 


Math 


ocience 


mUblC 


LBiiyuay c vuirdiiunai 


Eiectives 


Other 


MlaUdfila 




3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


- 




6.5 


3.5 


Alaska 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 






9.0 


1.0 


American Samoa 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 


4.0 




1.0 


4.0 


-- 


Arizona 


4.0 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 






-- 


9.5 


Arkansas 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0(1) 


2.0(1) 


1.0 


1.0 


5.0 


1.0 


V^alMUIiiia 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


(2) 


(2) 




2.0 


Colorado 














-- 




Connecticut 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


(3) 




6.0 


1.0 


Delaware 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 






6.5 


1.5 


District of Columbia 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


- 


1.0 


7.0 


2.5 


nuiiud 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


0.5 


.. 


9.0 


1.5 


Georgia 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


"" 




8.0 


2(4) 


Hawaii 


4.0 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 






6.0 


2.0 


Idaho 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


•• 


- 


6.0 


5.0 


Illinois 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


(5) 


(5) (5) 


-- 


0.5 




3.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


-- 


- 


8.0 


1.5 


Iowa 










■• 








Kansas 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 






8.0 


1.0 


Kentucky 


4.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


-- 




8.0 


1.0 


Louisiana 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


-• - 


■■ 


7.5 


2.5 


Maine 


4.0 


1.0 


.. 


- 


- 


■■ 




1.5 


Maryland 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


1.0 




5.0 


2.0 (6) 


Massachusetts 


-- 


:.o 












4.0 


Michigan 


-- 


0.5 (7) 


•• 


-- 


-- 






-- 


Minnesota 


3.0 


2.0 


■■ 


-- 


-- 




9.0 


1.0 




3.0 


2.5 


1.0 


1.0 


-- 


- 


8.5 




Missouri 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


10.0 


1.0 


Montana 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 






8.0 


0 


Nebraska 


- 


-- 






•■ 




-- 




Nevada 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


-■ 


■■ 


9.5 


2.5 


New Hampshire 


4.0 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 


0.5 


-- 


6.5 


1,75 


New Jersey 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


— 


4.0 




New Mexico 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 




9.0 


1.0 


New York 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


5.0(8) 


-- 


-- 


North Carolina 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


■- 


-- 


9.0 


1.0 




4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


" 




5.0 


1.0 


Ohio 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.0 


"■ 




9.0 


1.0 


Oklahoma 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 






10.0 


" 


Oregon 


3.0 


3.5 


2.0 


2.0 


(5) 


1.0(5) (5) 


8.0 


2.5 


Pennsylvania 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 




- 


5.0 


3.0 




3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


2.0 


•■ 


3.0 (9) 


1.5 


4.0 


Rhode Island 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 






6.0 


(10) 


South Carolina 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 






7.0 


1.0 


South Dakota 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0.5 




-- 


0.5 


Tennessee 


4.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.0 






9.0 


0.5 


Texas 


4.0 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 






7.0 


2.0 


Utah 


3.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.5 


1.0 


9.0 




Vermont 


4.0 


3.0 


2(1) 


2(1) 


1.0 






1.5 


Virgin Islands 


4.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 




1.0 1,0 


6.0 




Virginia 


4.0 


3.0 


2(1) 


2(1) 






6.0 


2.0 


Washington 


2.0 


1.7 


1.0 


C7 




1.0 


8.7 




West Virginia 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 






8(11) 


2.0 


Wibconsin 


40 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 








2.0 


Wyoming 




2.0 















5ourr^" Council of Chief Stale School Otficcn' 1988 Policies and Practices QueMtonnairc, 



' tues. tl> Requires a total ot Hve units in maihematKNand scicnLc. Mith m 1C4.S4 imo units in each. \2t Requires unc course mciihci Ari/Niusic ui f urci^n Language i i> Requires one unit iiiait oi music, ui in 4 
^)calional area. (4> Requires one una oi reading, nuihcmatics or writing itn (his cait^ur}' i3» Requires unc. unit in an/ rnusic. turcign i,ingua^c.ui ma «iK.auunat area <(» Requires one u'l it oi phyi>ical cd and 
' Kol cither 4.omputcrMudie%. home ev.* mdustnal artWindusUtjl iceh .or vocational education. i/» Fmanciat mccntivc programs loi Jisiricis which meet speed icd giaduation rc-qutrenienis iH> Reuuires one 
' umi sequence m any major subject cxecpi Engiish and Social Science, a 1/2 unil ol health is ai\o icquircd. i/^ unit ol physical cdueaiiun each yeai also required but not counted m the 1(> unit tota . i« » 
_ [Mmsh IS the language o' 'nMnietton and Lnglish is taught asa ioreign language. ilU> Requirements tor college bound :»tudc'T)ts arc highei. tl 1» Requires one unit m line or applied arts, or ma toreigr 
language. r\ f\ 
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STATE 

Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Cafifornia 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Rorida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maiyland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 



DIFFERENT GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS FOR: 



Academic or 
College Bound 



Vocational or 
Career Bound 



Honors 
Diploma 



Certificate of 
Attendance 



/(2) 
/ 



/ 
/ 



Handicapped 
lEP' Students 
/ 

/(I) 
/(I) 



✓ 
✓ 



/ 
/ 



/(I) 

/ 

/ 



/ 
/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 

/(2) 



Soun f Council of CnilcrStatc School Officers* 1988 Policies and Pracuccs Questionnaire. 
^ rc> *Indvidujl Eldutativn Prvgiam \ l> Lxu'ptiun gutdciinc!» nci h> Uh. j1 cduvdtttim j^t.n«.iLv \2 
|-- Y\ I Exceptions granted on a case'by ca\c basis. 



/(3) 
/ 
/ 
/ 



✓ 

/(I) 



DiilLrLni p jdujtiun rLquiKniLnts jrt m cUctt lur Honors Uiploma and HjndK<ippcd ILF students. 
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COMPETENCY 
TESTING 

Test 
Required 

/ 
/ 
/ 
/ 



/ 
/ 
✓ 



✓ 



/ 
/ 
/ 



5 

700(1) 



STATE 

Alabama 
Alaska 

American Samoa 
Arizona 
Arkansas 

California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 
Idaho 
Illinois 

Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Maine 
Maiyland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 

Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 

North Dakota 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 

Puerto Rico 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Virgin Islands 
Virginia 

Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 

Source: Council of ChiefSiate School Officers' 1988 Policies and Praciices Questionnaire, 
^ (1 ) Students must graduate with a "C average -eg, 70% of lOO^J , 



MINIMUM G.P>. REQUIREMENTS 



Regular 
Diploma 



Academic 
or College 
Bound 



Vocational 
or Career 
Bound 



Honors 
Diploma 



Certificate 
of Attendance 



2.78 



,5 
700(1) 



2.0 

1.5 

70.0(1) 



1.5 
3.0 



70.0 



3.0 



3.0 



,625 
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30 



Alabama 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Instructional Program 

Graduation Requirements in Core Subjects 



Alaska 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




American Samoa 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Arizona 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 1 2 3^4 5 



Arkansas 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



Science & Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 1 23456 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



District of Columbia 

Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 

0 12 3 4 5 




Florida 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 1 2 3 4 5 



Indiana 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Georgia 



Hawaii 



Illinois 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 



English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Kansas 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Kentucky 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



0 12 3 4 5 



Maine 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




ERLC 



0 12 3 4 5 



ivlaryland 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Massachusetts 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



' I ' I • I M 
0 12 3 4 

32 



Michigan 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



• I ' I • I ■ I 

0 12 3 4 



Instructional Program 



Minnesota 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



Mississippi 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



Missouri 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



31 

Montana 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Nevada 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



New Hampshire 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



New Jersey 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



New York 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



North Carolina 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Oregon 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



North Dakota 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Pennsylvania 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Ohio 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



Puerto Rico 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 



Oklahoma 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



Rhode Island 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 12 3 4 5 



South Carolina South Dakota Tennessee Texas 




32 



Virgin Islands 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Utah 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



E. 



0 12 3 4 5 



I ' M M I 

0 12 3 4 



Vermont 



Science & Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Virginia 



Science & Math 
Social Studies 
English 




0 123456 



0 123456 



Washington 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




West Virginia 



Wisconsin 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



0 12 3 



0 12 3 4 5 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 




Wyoming 



Science 
Math 
Social Studies 
English 



0 12 3 4 5 



' I ' M I 
0 12 3 



ERLC 
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PROFESSIONAL 




ACADEMIC SUBJECTS OR 






cuuuA nun 




GENERAL EDUCATION COURSEWORK 






Ltni IRQ 








STATE 


Elementary 




Spcondarv 

^ W 1 ft M 1 T 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Alabama 


45-72 




33 


60-87 


60(1) 


Alaska 


(2) 




(2) 


(2) 


(2) 


American Samoa 


(3) 




(3) 


(3) 


(3) 




45 




30 


(4) 


SO 


Arkansas 


18 




18 


32 


23-36 


California 


24 




24 


84 (5) 


45 


Colorado 


No Policy 




No Policy 


(6) 


No Policy 


Connecticut 


30 




18 


75 


57-75 


Delaware 


33 




15- 18 


12 


30 - 45 


District of Columbia 


(7) 




(7) 


46 


18-42 


Florida 


(8) 




(9) 


(7) 


30 


Georgia 


24 




24 


27 


30 


Hawaii 


45 




29 


26 


42 


Idaho 


24 




20 


42 


40 - oU (lU; 


Illinois 


lb 




16 


78 


32 


Indiana 


30 




24 


70 


70-98 


Iowa 


25-30 




25-30 


95-100 


05-100 


Kansas 


(11) 




(11) 


(11) 


(11) 


Kentucky 


30-39 




25 


21 - 48 


51 


Louisiana 






27 


67 


46 


Maine 


24 




24 


24 


36 


Maryland 


26 




18 


80 


24-36 


Massachusetts 


21 




21 


36 


36 


Michigan 


20 




20 


9(1 


OA 

90 


Minnesota 


No Policy 




27 


(5) 


(9) 


Mississippi 


No Policy 




No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


Missouri 


60 




26 


21 


30 


Montana 


16 




16 


(11) 


20 


Nebraska 


30 




30 


95 


95 


Nevada 


18 




22 


(11) 


(11) 


New Hampshire 


(12) 




(12) 


(12) 


(12) 


New Jersey 


30 




30 


36 


36 


New Mexico 


30-36 




24-30 


24-36 


24-36 


New York 


24 




12 


No Policy 


24 * 36 


North Carolina 






(11) 


(11) 


(11) 


North Dakota 


34 




26 


91 


99 


Ohio 


30 




24 


50 


30-60 


Oklahoma 


30-40 




30 


50 


40 -50 


Oregon 


64 




40 -ttO 


60 


44 - 84 


Pennsylvania 






30 -36 


30-33 


30-33 


Puerto Rico 


90 




90 


42 


42 


Rhode Island 


24 




18 


No Policy 


30 


South Carolina 


24 




18 


18 


(9) 


South Dakota 


26 




21 


32 


24-32 


Tennessee 


26 




24 


P4 


40 (9) 


Texas 


18 




18 


36 


36-48 


Utah 


56 




35 


69 


45 


Vermont 


Not Specified 




Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Virgin Islands 


24 




24 


24 


24 


Virginia 


18 




18 


60 


(5) 


Washington 


No Policy 




No Policy 


No Policy 


No Policy 


West Virginia 


(13) 




(13) 


(13) 


(13) 


Wisconsin 


26 




18 


22 


34 


Wyoming 


24 




24 


24 


(9) 



Sourct: Council of Chief State School Officers* 1988 Pblicies and Praciiccs Questionnaire. 
^ ^ m. ii> Additional Alabama rcijuirctncnu vaiy b> icaching fictd U>Siandaid!» >c( by vuilcgc^ iind univci&itit;:^. Oi Siunddtd^aitt^urrtnti) undci dcvclupmcm. i4A.uu>M;!»in tcodm^. language. M.icncc. 
w ,m! M.icncc. ^d malhcmativ^ i5i Libcial studies. ^(>/ Mu!»i have iiuidcmiv majui. i7> Varies b> insiiiuttun. <6> Requires Da«.hclui9 degree tn clcmcniary cdutaiiun wjih vrcdik m »cvcn staled axcav. i9i Varies 
O T cert iHcation area. V 10) Forty five huur& ioi 4 Mngic area ot a 3(>-hum ni^ijui and a 20-huut on nui. iii> Prugi am approval ptix.e^^i^ii!>cd. \U> Must mccuumpcienvy fcquirrmenu. tU/idcnuhcdjob^fclaicd 
L I\iv> M«nt objectives musl be met. ^ 



States Requiring Student Teaching for Induction-Elementary or Secondary Teacher 




States Requiring Extended Internship for Induction-Elementary or Secondary Teacher* 
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TESTING USED BY STATES IN TEACHER PREPARATION AND CERTIFICATION 






AOiTiicSIOn 10 


Exit From 


Initial or 


Regular or 


Recertiiicaiion 




Teacher 


Teacher 


Provisional 


Permanent 


or Maintenance 


CTATP 


Education 






rl S f 1 ^ a 1 1 A n 

ucniiicBuun 


of Certification 




BS 


(1) 




CK 


No Test 


Alaska 


No Test (2) 


No Test (2) 


No Test (2) 


No Test (2) 


No Test (2) 


American Samoa 


PS.CK 




PS. CK 


PS. CK 


PS. CK 


Arizona 


BS. PS 


No Test 


BS. PS 


No Test 


No Test 


Arkansas 


BS 


10 


PS.CK 


PS.CK 


- 


California 


BS 


No Test 


BS. CK (3) 


BS. CK (3) 




Colorado 


BS 


•• 


BS(4) 


"■ 




Connecticut 


BS 


No Test 


BS. CK 


BS. CK. 10 


No Test 


Delaware 


No Test 


No Test 


BS 


BS 


No Test 


District of Columbia 


(2) 


(2) 


BS.CK 


BS. CK 


No Test 


Florida 


No Tost 15) 


BS. PS. 10 


BS. PS 


BS. PS. CK. 10 


CK (6) 


Georgia 


No Test 


No Test 


CK 


CK, 10 


CK 


Hawaii 


BS 


10 


BS. PS. CK. 10 


10 


10 


Idaho 


-- 




BS. PS. CS (7) 




-- 


Illinois 


No Test (8) 


- 


BS.CK 


BS. CK 


-- 


Indiana 


No Test 


No Test 


BS. PS. CK 


No Test 


No Test 


Iowa 


No Test 


No Tost 


No Test 


No Test 


10 


Kansas 


BS 


No Test 




BS. PS . 10 


No Test 


Kentucky 


BS 


PS. CK. 10 


PS. CK. 10 


PS. CK. 10 


No Test 


Louisiana 


CK 


10 




BS. PS. CK 


No Test 


•ViCltl Iw 


No Test 


No Test 


BS. PS. 10 


No Test 


No Test 


Maryland 


No Test 


No Test 


BS. PS. CK 


No Test 


No Test 


Massachusetts 


No Test 


10 




10 


-- 


Michigan 


BS(9> 


CK(9) 


CK (9) 


No Test 


No Tost 


Minnesota 


BS 


10 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


Mississippi 


BS 


10 


BS. PS. CK 


10 


No Test 


Missouri 


BS 


PS. CK. 10 (10) 


10 


10 


10 


Montana 


No Test 


No Test 


BS. PS 


BS. PS 


No Test 


Nebraska 


BS 


No Test 


No Tost 


BS 


No Test 


Nevada 


BS 


PS. CK 


PS.CK 


PS.CK 


CK 


New Hampshire 


BS 




■■ 




10 


New Jersey 


BS. 10 


10 


CK. 10 


CK 




New Mexico 


BS 


10 


BS. PS. CK 


BS. PS. CK. 10 


10 


New York 


No Test 


No Test 


BS. PS 


BS, PS 


BS. PS 


North Carolina 


BS 


PS. CK 


PS. CK. !0 


10 


10 


North Dakota 

1^ villi ^iliW/lu 


BS 


PS. CK 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


Ohio 


BS. 10(11) 


BS. PS. CK. 10 (11) 


BS. PS. CK 


No Test 


No Tost 


Oklahoma 


BS. PS 




CK 


CK 


No Test 


Oregon 


BS.CK 




BS 


10 


No Test 


Pennsylvania 


No Test (11) 


No Test (11) 


BS. PS. CK 






Puerto Rico 


BS 


CK 




10 




Rhode Island 


No Test 


10 


BS. PS. lO 


No Test 


No Test 


South Carolina 


BS 


DC f^W Id 


PS. CK 


DC C\f 


No Test 


South Dakota 


BS 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


Tennessee 


PS 




PS.CK 


No Test 


No Test 


Texas 


BS 


10 


PS.CK 


10 


10 


Utah 




No Test 


10 


10 




Vermont 


No Tost 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


No Tost 


Virgin Islands 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


Virginia 


BS. PS. CK. 10 


No Test 


10 


No Test 


No Test 


Washington 


BS 


No Test (12) 


No Tost (12) 


No Test 


No Test 


West Virginia 


BS 


CK. 10 


CK. 10 


No Test 


No Test 


Wisconsin 


BS(13) 


CK(14) 


BS.CK (14) 


BS.CK (14) 




Wyoming 


BS 


No Test 


No Test 


No Test 


No Tost 



Key:BS - Baste Skills Test PS - Professional Skins Test CK « Content Knowledge Test 10 ■ In'dass Obser/ation 

' nr. CoufKii oi Cttid Sutc Svhooi Olfucr^ Wi^H iHfiicic^^nU PrdLtikc» i^ucMtunnairc. Ai//r>. tii Rc\|uiirnKnu oi t»t^ aic untki ikvciupniciii. >uic puticy. mxik tnu 4Uniiui>icicii by umtciMiio. 

„Ma> be Mjuvcd by <hc >uiic» i4> Bjml SkiiU Tc&k rcquircti lui pcrMjns huJdin^ oui-^i->idic ^cniludics. t5> PruvidcU >tudcnk mutc i> m (he 4U(h ot ^.•shcl pcivcniiic on the ACl. iO> c/ihimui lu acu oi uihct 
I iircmcnt^. i7> Al>o n^juircd tot rtinivtdtcmcm oi expired Jkcrk. \6t In^tiiuiiuns muM tc^k lot residing. ljnj:udge^^ and aidih^nuiioi im> »pcii(iw km (cuuireU. tVi Roiuiicd m ttu> Rc^ulrctl 
V> inning 1992. (1 U Tests arc csublishcd by \hc coHege/umversit), <I2| Profmional Skills Test Planned. <13) ReWir^tf all of I989ai'»> Required Spnng on99l. 
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INDUCTION MODEL FOR ALTERNATIVE ROUTE 








(Elementary, Secondary or Both) 










^ytPndfvl lntpm<:htn 

E Aid lU Wl II 1 Id II vll lU 


vtnnHA/l Intornohln 
CAlvnUl^vJ liilciilaiHp 




State Has Alternative 


Supervised 


or Induction 


or Indurttnn 


STATE 


Certification Route 


Student Teaching 


Period Required 


Pprlnri Ootlnnai 


Alabama 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Alaska 


No 








rilllwllwdll OOlllUd 


No 


- 






MllZOna 


Vac 

Yes 


Not Applicable 


Secondary 


Not Applicable 


Ari<ansas 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


C£i!ifOrnia 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Colorado 


No 






Connecticut 


Yes 


Both 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Dslawaro 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


District of Columbia 


NO 








Florida 


Yes 


Not Appvcable 


Secondary 


Not Applicable 


Georgia 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Hawaii 


No 


•• 




•> 


Idaho 


Ma 


"■ 






IllltnniC 










Indiana 


No 








Iowa 


No 








Kansas 


Ma 






» ■* 


Kentucky 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


UUlll^luiia 


T 


Secondary 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Maine 


No 








Maryland 


No 








M^QQnrhiiQnttc 


Yes 


Both 


Both 


Not Applicable 




T Ua 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Not specitied 


iviinnuoOlu 


Ma 








Mississippi 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Missouri 


No 








Montana 


Vac 

Yes 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 




No 








iMU/uUa 


Ma 








New Hampshire 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


New Jersey 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Kfovij IlJavi/<'A 
IMUW iVIoaICiU 




Both (2) 


Not Applicable 


Both 


New York 


NO 




Not Specified 




North Carolina 


Vac 

Yes 


Both (1) 


Both 


Not Applicable 


North Dakota 


No 








Ohio 


Yes 


Both 




Not Specified 


UKiailuilia 


Vac 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Oregon 


NO 






rUililoyiVcllllcl 




Both 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Puerto Rico 


Yes 


Secondary 


Secondary 


Not Applicable 


Rhode Island 


No 






OUUlll OdlDJind 


Ma 








oouin uaKoia 


Vac 

Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Tennessee 


No 








Texas 


Yes 


Not Applicable 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Utah 


No 




Vermont 


Yes 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Not Specified 


Virgin Islands 


No 








Virginia 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Washington 


No 








West Virginia 


Yes 


Both 


Not Applicable 


Not Applicable 


Wisconsin 


No 








Wyoming 


NO 









Sounej Council of Oiicf State School Officers' 1988 Policies and Itaciiccs Qociiionnaife 
^ 'fe/fi *Boih" means ihai new icj<,henk (<h elefncnt.ii> ind M:m>n(Li> lc*cU n»M*i nK%:% lhc« ivHuncnicfUv Nm Spcvificd uHJujir* tti^i a »uic lopundcil .ttiirmiiuciy to the qucMionon aiiciuiuc roum tHJi 
„ w-fc Y ^-'^ ^ rrovidc any detailv. "Noi Appluablt" k(ci\ iu tbost »i4to ilui tlu fM lu*« o(k oi (be rcsuiunKm* ImcJ iot n^jth^i vcn»f«.ditoft. <knoco hjjo «fikh Oq ihh Iu%c aiicnuiitc fouio lo icjchet 
L, IJ 1 1 enification. (I)bithcr siudeni leaching of an internship muM be cootpleioJ. |2) Requirements depend on the particular program. 
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Effective Schooling 
Programs 



STATF 
AUt>«m« 



Amorican Samo« 



Arixona 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

LEADPrO}€-t Admin 
istrator trainmg in man- 
agement and 
leadership sKiBs 
(1987) 

The Pnincipats' Loader 
shtp Academy begun 
in 1983. Rural Mentor 
Teacher Program is 
continuing. 



Nodhwest Regional 
Lab program with 
prmcpats on school 
management (1985) 



Aniona Pnnopafs 
Academy focuses on 
instructional leadership 
and school improve* 
ment (1984) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

Program assessments 
and technical asstS' 
lance tor targeted 
school systems 
(1978) 

The Department con- 
ducts ongoing training 
and technical assis< 
tance through 
worKshcps. 
conferences, and 
distnct training 
sessions. The^'aska 
State Writing Project 
continues (from i980). 
a Math Consonium on 
that model ts in its 
second year 



Project lOTAi mode! 
for observation and 
ovaluabon of teachers" 
performance (1970) 



Research -based 
techniques to increase 
student opportunity (or 
success. (1985) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

State Boord resolution 
required atl LEAs to 
adopt policies foi 
dtsopiino, (1984) 



Ongoing efforts and 
first annual Seward 
Wellness Conference 
on health of staff, stU' 
dents, and school. 
Thirty-six schools sent 
teams to share what 
they learned with their 
colleagues 



Officer of Teacher 
Services worked w; 
teachers & prindpats 
on improving school 
ciimato. (1985) 

Intro to classroom 
management 
techniques and offoc< 
live anitudes of 
teachers/studcnts. 
(1986) 



professionalism; 
collegiality 

Assistance to teachers 
w/ch3dren with speofic 
behavtoraucaming 
yoWems. 



Alaska Professtonai 
Cabinet bririgs 
together leaders of 
professiortal orgamza* 
ttons in target cuacu* 
lum areas and district 
Office curricufum 
leaders. The Leader* 
ship Academy. Alaska 
Coalit>on on Education 
also contribute, and 
electronic mail bnks 
educators in a9 school 
districts And areas of 
the department 

No program reported 



No program reported 



REGULAR 

ASSESSk;CNT&USE 
OF RESULTS 

Basic Competertcy test 
for grades 3.6.9. 
Graduation Exam at 
grade 11 (i980) 



Last Febi lary com^ 
piled results wi student 
achtovement tests in 
aS districts over the 
past 3 years. 
Regulations arer>ow 
proposed to conduct 
student assessment 
statewide using a 
single test at three 
grade levels (1968) 



Conaucted workshops 
at school sites to 
discuss test results 
and curricular 
applications. (i985) 

ITOS for an 1-8 
graders. SAT./ati.'*- 
1 2 graders. Hiiults 
are monitored to adjust 
instruction 



COu. lEHENStVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

No program reported 



enectivo schooling 
principles are part ol 
virtually aQ programs 
and practices sup* 
ported by the depart* 
ment (1980) 



No program reported 



Arkansas 



The Arkansas Prma^ 
pars Assessment 
Center was created in 
1986 to improve the 
quality of leadership at 
the school building 
level through more ob^ 
iective selection proce- 
dures and a cimical 
approach to 
professional develop- 
menLTho LEAD 
pr^ect objectives ar>) 
to improve the 
leadership $iuiis of 
local adminisuators. 
enhance the 
leadership for women 
and minorities: and. 
promote a cotlabora* 
tive network. (t986) 



The Program for 
Etfectve Teaching 
trains teachers how to 
teach more effectively 
and trains administra* 
tors in classroom 
observation and sup* 
portn/e supervision. 
Bloom's iearntr)g 
taxonomy and theory 
of mastery learning 
and on the research 
done by Madetmo 
Hunter and others on 
effective teaching. 
(1979) 



Department of 
Education required to 
develop guidetmos for 
the development of 
school disuia 
disctptmo polides. 
required each school 
distnct to develop 
student discipline 
policies monitored as a 
part ol the aocredita* 
tion process. All LEA'S 
have student discipline 
policies on file that 
meet the intent of Act 
104 of 1983. (1984) 



Required each school 
district to file a six*year 
plan with 1^*0 Arkahias 
Department of Educa- 
tion. These plans 
were developed with 
the cooperation of 
school personnel, 
parents^ students, and 
the communitys The 
plans provide a step* 
by-step process for 
irnprowig the educa< 
tional system in each 
community (1984) 



Teacher Expectatior.s 
and Student Achieve^ 
ment (TESA) insennce 
tramirg program for 
teachers ol aA 
subjects, grades K 
through the college 
level. Teachers are 
tra^nod to use an inter- 
action model involving 
speofic supportive and 
mottvating techr^ues 
with aU students in a 
nondsaimtnatory 
manner (1984) 



No program reported 



Catifornia 



California School 
Leadership Academies 
tram prospective ad* 
ministrators & superm* 
tendents (1983) 



Mentor Teacher Pro- 
gram stipends from 
state to teachers for 
specific projects. 
(1983) In addition, 
comprohensive state* 
wide professional de* 
veiopment program 



Providing safe schools, 
improving guidance 
and counseling 



CurrioHum frameworks 
and guides are pro< 
duced in each subject 
area. The counties 
and state hotd state- 
wide awareness con- 
ferer>ces; the counties 
and state hoM one 
more in-depth 
conference for 
teachers and ad/mr^s* 
trators in the particutar 
sut^ect area arxi a 
conference designed 
for administrators re* 
sponsible for 
implementing the new 
cumcukim is held 



Assessment Program 
Performance Report lo 
California schools for 
grades 3. 6. 8< and 12 



(t9*'>» 
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STATE 
Colorado 



Connecticut 



Delaware 



iNSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

SdQ Comprehensive 
etiective schools pro- 
gram (1988) 



Princjpals' academy 
and summer work* 
shops for teachers/ad* 
ministrators. (1985) 



Delaware Pnncipals 
Academy provides 
monthly workshops lor 
school administrators 
School review process 
aimed at mstructiona! 
leadership. School 
leaders responsible for 
the management and 
evaluation of instruc* 
tjon have been re* 
quired to receive 90 
hours of training over 
the past 3 years. Will 
be extended to an ad- 
ditional 45 hours over 
next 3 years, (1984) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

See Comprehensive 
effective schools pro 
gram (1988) 



Summer and Institute 
workshops on effecth/e 
teaching, (1984 and 
1986) 



ASCDs program 'Ef 
feet IV e Teaching 
Through Higher 
Achievement' was ex- 
panded and presented 
to all teachers in the 
State using a turnkey 
approach Similar pro 
grams are provided 
newf^achers (1986) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

See Comprehensive 
effective schools pro> 
gram (1988) 



School Climate ques- 
ttonnaire used to deter- 
mine areas of improve' 
ment (1982) 



Workshops available 
through DPI and the 
Delaware Teacher 
Center Program 
Standards for Dela- 
ware schools used in 
the Delaware School 
Improvement Review 
Process also focuses 
on school <^imate 
(1986) 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALir/ 

See Comprehensive 
effective schools pro- 
gram (1988) 



(See School Ciinfiate) 



Preparation for and 
follow-up to the Dela- 
ware School Review 
Process continuously 
address goal setting, 
curnculum develop* 
ment, classroom man- 
agement, nurtunrvg, 
etc 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

State Board estab- 
lished the Colorado 
Student Assessment 
Program with testing to 
begin in Fall 1988, 
Public Sdiool Rnance 
Act of 1988 requires 
State Board to estab- 
lish rules for reporting/ 
measuring educational 
achievement by local 
schooldistricts and re- 
quires school buildings 
to report on educa< 
ticial achievement 
annually to the public 
(1988) 



Statewide Assessment 
Program, Annual 
workshops for Idach- 
ers and curncutar coor- 
dinators, principals and 
test directors, (1985) 



Assessment data are 
used as indicators for 
ways to improve in- 
struction and curricu- 
lum. Both formal and 
informal data are used, 
rnis IS part of the ef- 
fpctivenets training for 
teachers (1984) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

The Public School Fi* 
nance Act of 1988 re- 
quires an accountabil- 
ity committee for every 
public school who, 
working with staff, will 
develop an annual 
plan to improve 
achievement and 
graduation rates for 
the building's students. 
Must report annually 
on how well school has 
met the goals and ob* 
jectives set forth in the 
plan. Plans must be 
approved by Depart* 
ment Staff and the 
State Board of Educa* 
tion< Intent is to em- 
power each school to 
identify those elements 
of -effective schooling" 
research that best fit 
Its unique orcum- 
stances and to Imple* 
ment them within the 
building, (1988) 

Provide onentation, 
data management, 
planning and evalu< 
ation. resource coordi- 
nation, and implemen* 
tation services to build 
internal capacity for 
school renewal. Prior- 
ity is given to schools 
with a substantial num- 
ber of sodoeconomi* 
cally and/or education- 
ally disadvantaged 
students. (1980) 

How teachers use as* 
sessment data is a 
specjfic category on 
the Delaware Perform- 
ance Appraisal System 
instrument. The Dela- 
ware Pnnapars Acad* 
emy also hoWs pro- 
grams for school ad* 
mimstiators and the 
Teacher's Center pro- 
vides courses for 
teachers based on 
their own needs as* 
sessment. 



District of Columbia 



Florida 



The Pnncipals' Center, 
organized as a school 
improvement project, 
provides opportunities 
to refine supervisory 
and management 
skills, explore altema- 
tive methodology, tn- 
crease professional 
collegiality and expand 
professionally (1984) 



Leadership training 
and competency- 
based certification for 
school principals. 
(1985) 



Under the auspices of 
the Division of Staff 
Development.courses 
on effective teaching 
are offered to teachers 
dunng the school year 
and summer. The 
Teacher Center also 
offers a variety of 
courses aimed at en- 
hancing teachers' skills 
and ennching their 
pedagogical repertoire. 
(1984) 



Instructional strategies 
training for regular and 
exceptional education 
teachers based on re* 
search from w'niversity 
of Kansas. 



On-site assessment 
process examines 
schools on whether 
there is a safe and or 
derly environment, 
maintenance of the 
physical plant, mutual 
respect m work rela- 
tions, and whether 
high expectations are 
being communicated 
to staff, students, and 
parents. (1986-87) 



(See Protessionatisnv 
Collegiality) 
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Secondary School Im- 
provement Process, 
emphasizes the need 
to improve staff, stu- 
dents, and parents in 
the development, im- 
plementation and 
evaluation of school 
improvement plans. 
Accomplished through 
on-going training of 
local school staff 
(1985) 



lool based manage 
rr.ent projects funded 
for 2-3 years to assist 
with the planning, de- 
velopment, and im* 
pigmentation of school 
based management. 



The On-Site Assess- 
ment process uses 
Effective Schools cor- 
relates to determine' 
strengths and weak* 
nesses of local 
schools. Results of life 
skills, end of-course, 
and NRT are used for 
student placement and 
are given to school 
pnncipals and Im- 
provement Teams as 
part of the data base 
used for developing 
school plans. (1987) 

Statewide assessment 
program generates 
both data and training 
materials on using test 
results. (1976) 



School improvement 
was begun in 1985 
with emphasis on 
Senior High Schools, 
Junior High Schools 
were added in 1986. 
The initial focus was 
on process. Content 
was the focus in 1987* 
88. (1985) 



in 1988 summer team 
training for seleaed 
elementary schools will 
ba provided. 
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STATE 
Georgia 



Hawaii 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

The Georgia Educa 
t(on Leadership Acad- 
emy seminars, work 
shops and training ac 
tivities on personnel 
evaluation emphasize 
a positive adminjstra- 
tor-teacher relation- 
ship through recogra- 
iton ot effective teach- 
ing practices, confer- 
encing sktHs. and the 
development of im* 
provement plans and 
effecttve instructional 
leadership (1985) 



Federal untversjty 
funded LEAD project 
provides professional 
development for ad- 
min:strators (1987) 
Hawaii s DOE'S School 
Administrator Training 
Program recruits, se* 
lects. trains prospec> 
tive school administra- 
tors. (1984) Adminis- 
trator Evaluation Pro- 
gram for all education 
officers emphasizes 
instructional leader- 
ship (1986) School 
Administrator Recruit* 
ment. Selection and 
Appointment Program 
highlights instructional 
leadership >n the selec- 
tion critena (1988) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

Annual evaluation us 
ing statewide uniform 
instruments for leader 
ship personnel and 
teachers Used as a 
basis for individual pro 
fessional development 
plans The teacher 
evaluation program 
focuses on providing 
instructions, assessing 
and encouraging stu* 
den! progress, and 
managing the learning 
envtromnent Initial 
certification based on 
on-the-job assessment 
utilizing the Teacher 
Performance Assess- 
ment Instrument 
(1986) 



Inaeased State fund 
ing has expanded 
teacher inservice and 
professional devetoo- 
ment programs. tl987) 
The Program tor the 
Assessment ot Teach- 
ing in Hawaii (PATH) 
provides statewide 
teacher evaluation. 
(1983) Personnel poli- 
cies include a profile of 
an effective teacher 
(1986) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

Statewide School Clt 
mate Management 
Program to provide 
assistance to local 
units m the cooperative 
development and man- 
agement of positive 
dimatesm schools In 
1988 a model was de 
veloped for local sys- 
tems to use and pro- 
vide technical assis- 
tance (1988) 



Schools administer the 
School Climate As- 
sessment Scale 
adopted from the CFK 
Ltd. School Climate 
Profile on an optional 
basis (1985) 



professionalism; 
collegiality 

Introductory efforts in 
the context of strategic 
planning Statewide 
review teams have 
worked dunng the past 
year and made recom 
mendations regardi.ng 
personnel develop 
ment in education 
(1987) 



All schools required to 
involve staff and 
school community in 
budget preparation 
and schooUmprove- 
ment planning (1984) 
State Superintendent 
sets direction to ex- 
pand business- educa- 
tion-military partner- 
ships (1987) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

Norm -referenced and 
cfitenon- referenced 
programs Passing the 
tests IS a state cntenon 
for promotion in grade 
3 and obtaining a regu 
lar high school di- 
ploma Readiness as- 
sessment IS part of 1st 
grade placement 
Georgia also partici- 
pates m the National 
Assessment of Educa- 
tional Progress 
(NAEP) Test results 
provided to teachers 
for planning and reme- 
diation (1986) 



Siaie"^ide Testing Pro 
gram includes Stan- 
ford Achievement 
Tests, grades 3. 6. 8. 
and 10 (1963) The 
Hawaii State Test of 
Essential Competen- 
cies, a minimum com- 
petenaes test and a 
graduation require- 
ment. (1983) Cnienon- 
referenced Compe- 
tency Based Meas- 
ures, grades 3. and 
10. indexed to state- 
vflde curriculum frame- 
work, the Hawaii Foun- 
dation Program 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

In Stay 1987 ITie State 
Board of education 
adopted Standards as 
Phase I in a compre- 
hensive evaluation 
systen; to measure the 
effectiveness of every 
educational program 
and service in grades 
K-12. Schools and 
systems which do net 
meet every standard 
ar4 required to submit 
corrective action plans 
for remediating 
defictendes.The Qual- 
ity Core Curriculum 
(QCC) is a set of ob- 
lect'ives which local 
Boards of Education 
are required by the 
Quality Basic Educa- 
tion Law to adopt. The 
QCC IS the basis for 
local instructional pro- 
grams. (1988) 

Ail school administra- 
tors are required to de- 
velop and implement 
annual School Im- 
provement Plans fo- 
cused on research- 
based characteristics 
of effective schools. 
(1984) Recent efforts 
in effective schooling 
practices include: 
School- Business Part- 
nerships (1986). Par- 
ent-Community Net- 
working Centers 
(1987). Learning Cen- 
ters Program (1986). 
and Elementary/Sec- 
ondary Schools Rec- 
ognition Program. 
(1982) 



Idaho 



Illinois 



The Elem«jntary Ap- 
proval Process re- 
quires every school to 
conduct a thorough 
evaluation every seven 
years. The instrument 
was designed using 
effective schools crite- 
ria Secondary 
schools are evaluated 
on a ten year cycle 
(1980) 

The Illinois Adminis 
trators Academy, de 
Ifvered via 18 Service 
Centers located 
throughout the State, 
provides comprehen 
sive instructional lead 
ership training through 
use of four progres 
sively more intense 
training strands 
(1986) 



TESA training is avail 
able to districts upon 
request Full pro- 
grams have been 
given in 2 distncts. 
shortened wort<shops 
were gr^en in others 
(1986) 



The Administrators 
Academy provides 
over 90 training mod- 
ules on effective teach 
ing practices and/or 
methods of evaluating 
and enhancing these 
practices il988) 



Idaho schools are re- 
quired to adopt rules 
for student discipline 
and communicate suc^ 
rules to teachers and 
students each school 
year 



A service of the Clini- 
cal Strand of the Ad 
ministrators Academy 
IS to provide objective 
analysis ot school cli- 
mate by a trained ana- 
lyst Analysis IS fol- 
lowed by development 
and implementation of 
a plan to improve or 
enhance dimate 
(1988) 



The state school ad- 
ministrators associa- 
tion has an active lead- 
ership program that 
stresses professional- 
ism and coilegiality 
(1984) 



Each of the 18 Centers 
responsible for delivery 
of the Administrators 
Academy has coltabo 
rated with an Advisory 
Committee of educa- 
tion professionals to 
deliver training of lead- 
ership teams and other 
collegia! {banning tech' 
nlques (1987) 



Sixth and 8th grade are 
tested with the ITBS 
The 11th graders are 
tested with the TAP 
(6th grade 1988.3th 
grade - 1984.11th 
grade - 1986) 



Illinois School Districts 
are required by law to 
develop Learning As- 
sessment Plans, annu- 
ally assess student 
progress, develop 
School Improvement 
Plans, and report stu 
dent progress to the 
public (1987) 



The elementary ap- 
proval process 
mandates annual 
dtstnct professional de 
velopment plan 
These combine to 
encourage compre- 
hensive long-range 
planning in each 
district. Secondary 
schools go through a 
similar process. 
(1986) 

In 1985 the Illinois leg- 
islature passed and 
the State Board of 
Education began im- 
plementing a compre- 
hensive education re- 
form package which 
created 18 Educational 
Service Centers which 
deliver a wide range of 
staff development and 
support services, in* 
duding the Illinois Ad- 
ministrators" Academy, 
(1985) 
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STATE 
Indiana 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Indiana Pnnctpal Lead 
ership Academy - Two 
year leadership pro- 
gram. 18 days, for 
practKsng pnrwpals 
•Neophyte* programs 
for new pnnctpals 
(1985) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

Teacher Duality Im 
provement Program - 
prolessional deveic 
ment bCtrviKes for 
teachers funded to 
schools on a 
compeiilwe basis. 
(1985) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

As part of our new per- 
formance-based ac- 
creditation program, 
schools will be 
required to complete a 
school improvement 
plan. School dimate IS 
one of ten areas to be 
addressed Piloted in 
100 schools dunng the 
1987-88 school year. 
Begins 1988-89 
(1988) 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 

Pilot programs in col- 
laboratnre deosion 
making mentonng. 
peer review. (1985) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

Our statewide testing 
program (ISTEP) first 
implemented this year 
Workshops and 
booWets were used to 
assist schools in 
interpreting results 
This is also one area 
schools may look at in 
their School Improve- 
ment Plan. (1988) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

Performance-based 
accreditation requires 
schools to conduct an 
extensive School Im* 
provement Plan based 
on 10 correlate areas 
of Effective Schools 
Research, (1988-89) 



Iowa 



Workshop for practic- 
ing supenntendents 
and labs for all 
principals. (1970) 



No program reported 



No program reported 



See Instructional 
Leadership 



No program reported 



See Instructional 
Leadership 



Kansas 



Will be implemented 
this year under a 
LEAD grant. 



Kentucky 



Unit of certified 
evaluation personnel 
monitors and assists 
administrators of local 
districts in implement- 
ing an effective 
evaluation program for 
certified employees 
Provides the required 
training of evaluators. 
(1985) 



Staff present or 
arrange for 
presentations 
regarding a variety of 
topics in the area of 
'effective teaching ' 
Many of the presenta- 
tions will be subject- 
area focused, though 
others focus on 
•genenc* topics. 
(Ongoing) 



The Department pro- 
wdes an instructional 
assessment service 
which encompasses 
effective teaching. 
Elements include 
teacher-directed in- 
struction, planned and 
managed activities, 
organized learning 
time, vanatton of mate- 
nals and methods, and 
degree of content mas- 
tery (1982) 



Efforts lend to focus on 
a broader definition of 
school dimate than 
that of mere discipline. 
Identifying gifted 
minority students, 
enhanang student 
self-concept, and 
addressing substance 
abuse are among 
topics irK^uded in 
workshops and confer- 
ences (Ongoing) 



The Department's as- 
sessment deals with 
learning dimate in 
terms of the dimate 
being safe, secure, 
and pleasant, having 
established rules that 
are ojnsistently en- 
forced, exhibiting a 
high staff morale, 
showing school pnde. 
and displaying a well- 
kept faolity.( 1982) 



A number 01 SEA staff 
work with district staff 
to promote collabora- 
tive goal setting, 
especially around 
curricular concerns, 
and to plan and imple- 
ment curriculum in a 
collaboratn/e manner. 
(Ongoing) 



No program reported 



The Kansas Minimum 
Competency Tes^ng 
Program tests students 
in reading and mathe- 
matics at grades 2. 4. 
6,8. and 10. Testing 
and subject-area spe- 
aaiists work with staffs 
to interpret results, de- 
velop programs and 
techniques to improve 
results, and to monitor 
progress, (approxi- 
mately 1978) 

The Assessment serv- 
ice incorporates as- 
sessment as an area 
for effective schools. 
Factors considered 
indude whether 
awards, praise, and 
recognition are given, 
accountability is linked 
to student achieve- 
ment, progress is 
mot^tored frequently, 
muKiple assessment 
methods are used, 
conlnuous feedback is 
provided, and assess- 
ments are reported to 
vanous publics, 
(1982) 



No program reported 



The Unit for School Ef- 
fectiveness offers a 
comprehensive effec* 
live schools assess- 
ment and provides dis- 
tricts with a detailed 
report grouped accord- 
ing to ten broad char- 
actenstics for effective 
schools. Schools util- 
ize the report to formu- 
late a School Improve- 
ment Plan and grants 
are provided to assist 
them in the implemen- 
tation phase. (1982) 



Louisiana 



Maine 



Three programs (l)A 
statewide school im- 
provement effort; (2) 
the Administrative 
Leadership Academy, 
and (3) the federal/ 
university funded 
LEAD project. The 
programs are strength 
ened by the proactive 
support of the Louisi- 
ana Association of 
Principals (1979. 
1987; 1987, respec- 
tively) 



instructional leadership 
IS one standard in the 
proposed alterriative 
accreditation package 
Schools will follow a 
self-study'visit ap- 
proach (1989) 



Training is available 
statewide in the follow^ 
ing areas Hunter's 
Effective Teaching 
Model and TESA 
Training (since 1981) 
SPUR technical assis 
tants have provided 
onsite (^aching and 
follow-up to teachers 
involved in the school 
improvement effort 
(1977.1981) 



No program reported 



Since 1979. school 
dimate as verified by a 
descriptive study in 
1983 has been indi- 
rectly improved 
through partiapation in 
the school improve- 
ment process Direct 
training began in 1985 
with the state's adop- 
tion of the 'Louisiana 
Effective Schools 
Process' (1979) 



School dimate is one 
standard in the pro- 
posed alternative ac- 
creditation package 
Schools will follow a 
self -study- visit ap- 
proach (1989) 



As part of the school 
improvement effort, 
partiapating systems 
and schools establish 
Task Forces or plan- 
ning groups who en- 
gage in collaborative 
planning, problem 
solving, and decision 
making. Dunng 1987- 
88, state and regional 
Teacher Talks" were 
held to receive teacher 
input for improving the 
improvement effort, 
(1979) 



School Improvement 
Plans are required of 
all schools. Each plan 
must address profes- 
sional development 
and use a a}lIaborative 
process. (1986) 



4a 



State testing currently 
mdudes norm-refer- 
enced testing in 
grades 4, 6. and 9 and 
criterion -relerenced 
testing on grade level 
standards in grades 3. 
5, 7, and 11. Plans for 
1988-89 call for the 
use of test results as 
one of a number of 
indicators for determin- 
ing school distnct, and 
state progress. (1976) 



Assessment (inducts 
27 workshops annu- 
ally, designed spedfi- 
cally toward lest inter, 
pretation Student 
performance results 
are an integral part of 
State* mandated 
School Improvement 
Plans. School results 
are reported out in 
score bands that take 



In 1986, the Board of 
Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education ad- 
opted the Louisiana Ef- 
fective Schools Proc- 
ess for Achieving and 
Maintaining Excellence 
as the 5*year plan for 
building effective 
schools. The plan is 
currently being reas- 
sessed to see those 
components that will 
complement the edu- 
cational reform pack- 
age endorsed by the 
new Governor and Su- 
penntendent. (1979: 
1986) 

School Improvement 
Plans are required of 
all schools. Each plan 
must address leader- 
ship, curriculum, in- 
struction, staff devel- 
opment, and faalities. 
In addition, a tliree- 
year Restructuring 
Schools Project will 
seek out and support 
ten schools that are 
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STATE 
Maine, CO nt. 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF.^P-SULTS 

jnlo account socjo-eco- 
nom»c indicators so 
sctiools may interpret 
student pefformance 
and progress. Com' 
prehensive program 
reports to parents; 
teactiers; admlnistra* 
tors: supenntendents. 
and state level results. 
(1985) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

willing to rethink and 
fundamentally trans* 
form the way they 
structure learning envi- 
ronments for their stu- 
dents. (1986) 



Maryland 



Academy (or Adminis- 
trators, annual prO' 
gram, retreat, and two 
follow-ups: ctirrtculum 
on role as instructional 
leader and effective 
schools, teaciiing re- 
searcti. and practice. 
(1977) 



Review of research on 
effective teaching: de- 
velopment of teachers' 
guides and instruc- 
tional frameworks. 
(198 1-86) 



Programs to reduce 
disruption include. 
Teacher Deasion Mak- 
ing (TOM) and the In- 
structional Leadership 
Projects (IIP). They 
include Instructional 
Leadership. Effective 
Teaching, School Cli- 
mate, and Profession- 
alism/CoIlegialtty ef- 
forts. (1982) 



Teacher Assistance 
Teams -Teachers help 
each other with prom- 
ising practices. 



Accountability testing 
program requires data 
be used to identify at> 
nsK students and in- 
structional support be 
designed. Functional 
testing program re- 
quires data be used di- 
agnostically for appro- 
priate assistance. 



(1987) 



Massachusetts 



Commonwealth Lead 
ership Academy offers 
training for supervising 
personnel that includes 
yearlong leadership 
institutes with residen- 
tial components, a 
leadership seminar 
senes. fellowships and 
opportunities to part^- 
pate in peer>assisted 
leadership and busi- 
ness-sponsored train- 
ing programs. (1985) 



Regulations for dis~ 
tncts to carry oul an- 
nual evaluation of non* 
tenured staff and bian- 
nual evaluation of ten- 
ured staff. Department 
of Education also con- 
ducts ongoing cumcu- 
lum seminars at its 6 
regional offices. Re- 
gional centers conduct 
ongoing conferences 
and seminars on effec- 
tive teaching. (1985) 



Require schools to 
submit student hand- 
books to monitor disa- 
pttne policies, and con- 
duct ongoing seminars 
at regional education 
centers. (1985) 



Carnegie School Pro- 
gram: grants to 
schools to plan and 
develop innovative or- 
ganizational and man- 
agement systems at 
school building level in 
order to Improve stu- 
dents* learning and 
empower public school 
professionals. (1988) 



Assessment and Basic 
Skills Testing: Basic 
Skills administered an- 
nually In grades 3. 6, 
and 9 to identify stu- 
dents needing reme- 
di^ instruction in 
math, reading, and 
writing. Assessment 
tests are administered 
every 2 years in 
grades 4. 8. and 12 to 
assess effectiveness 
of ctirricti!um and in- 
struction in math, sci- 
ence, reading, and so- 
cial studies. Also con- 
duct an annual as- 
sessment of individual 
school and school 
district policies, proce- 
dures, programs, and 
student demographic 
and attendance data. 



f^o program reported 



Michigan 



LSIP Project. Leader- 
ship for School Im- 
provement Program 
(l987).LSIPisa37ear 
(1987-1990) school 
improvement project 
focusing on the leader- 
ship skills necessary to 
implement the effective 
schools research 6- 
member teams headed 
by the superintendent 
from each participating 
distnct are trained in 
leadership skills nec* 
essa7 for district sup- 
ported, building based 
school improvement. 
Skills in development, 
communication, im- 
plementation and sus- 
taining the disinct vi* 
sion aro also refined 
50 distncts participated 
in this project. 



The Mission of the 
Mich'gan Coalition for 
Staff Development and 
School Improvement is 
to provide leadership 
for promoting and fa- 
cilitating staff develop- 
ment and school im- 
provement activities of 
individuals and school 
distncts and to collabo- 
rate with organizations 
of Similar interests. 



ERIC 



The Michigan Accre- 
diation Program (MAP) 
provides standards 
which assure the com- 
munity that essential 
elements for a quality 
education are m place 
Included are require- 
ments for a self-study, 
external visitation, re- 
view of other cognitive, 
affective and school 
dimate measures. de~ 
termination of desired 
student outcomes in 
these areas and devel- 
opment of a three- to 
five-year school im- 
provement plan to 
achieve the desired 
student outcomes. 
Since MAP IS ona6> 
year cycle, the plan 
serves as a base for 
improvement, is moni- 
tored at least annually 
and revised if neces- 
sary. This document 
also serves as a basis 
of growth for the next 
self-study. The proc- 
ess Is building- based 
and designed to em- 
power teachers to de- 
velop a program which 
better serves the stu- 
dents of the school. 



Succes*; training 
(Strategies Used to Co- 
operatively Create Ef- 
fective Schools and 
Staffs) (1987) Suc- 
cess Leadership t'^am 
ing IS a 9-session pro 
gram designed to tram 
school distnct profes- 
sionals in the knowl- 
edge and skills neces- 
sary to facilitate distnct 
and building level 
scho<^ improvement 
and staff development 
programs. Participants 
receive a comprehen- 
sive guidebook for fa- 
cilitating the develop- 
ment of effective 
schools. Emphasis is 
placed on participatory 
learning and practice 
throughout each ses- 
sion. After the firsiyear 
of training, follow-up 
sessions for sharing 
and additional training 
are planned. During the 

1987- 88 school year 
and summer. 5 groups 
participated in Success 
training. At least 3 
groups of approxi- 
mately 50 people wiR 
participate during the 

1988- 89 school year. 



Michigan Education As- 
sessment Program 
(MEAP) annually tests 
students on basic skills 
achievement. Every 4th, 
7th, and lOth grade stu- 
dent IS tested m reading 
and mathematics. Every 
pupil testing in saence 
was conducted in the 
1986 and 1988 school 
years at the same three 
grade levels Voluntary 
testing was provided in 
the area of health, and 
plans are to expand this 
program to other grades 
in the areas of wnting, 
sodai studies, career 
development, and em- 
ployabihty skills. AH 
tests are cntenon refer- 
enced. The purpose of 
the testing is to provide 
achiev<"««nt informa- 
tion 0-1 indiv.iual pupils 
to aid fn instructional 
planning, program de- 
velopment, resource 
allocation and policy de- 
velopment 



During the 1987-88 
school year. 18 discre- 
tionary grants were 
awarded to local and 
intermediate distncts 
Grant awards ranged 
from $4,000 to $60,000 
and totaled $211,739. 
Disaetionary grants 
are also expected to be 
awarded for 1988-89. 
The Effective Instruc- 
tion Consortium is an 
organization formed to 
provide Michigan edu- 
cators v/ith means for 
addressing common 
concerns regarding the 
design, implementa- 
tion, and evaluation of 
research -based pro- 
grams relating to effec- 
tive Instruction. The 
Consortium's purpose 
is to provide mecha- 
nisms which w\\ en- 
courage dialogue about 
any and all ap- 
proaches. 
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STATE 

Minnesota 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 



Minnesota Educational 
Effectiveness AdminiS" 
trative Training Pro- 
gram . Partol the com- 
prehensjve Minnesota 
Educational Effective- 
ness Program, this two- 
year. 40-day training 
program will promote 
skins m ten areas to 
support organtzatronat 
planning, staff develop* 
ment. program devel- 
opment, and assess- 
ment of productivity. 
(1988) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 



The Minnesota Educa 
tional Effectiveness 
Program has Identified 
six charactenstics 
which describe effec- 
tive instruction 

(1) Strategies that com- 
municate the serious* 
ness and purposeful- 
ness with which the 
school takes its task: 

(2) High expectations 
and positive interper- 
sonal relationshipo for 
all students: (3) Flexible 
grouping based on stu- 
dent needs: (4) Instruc- 
tional preparation tak- 
ing into account student 
needs, learning styles, 
and available re- 
sources: (5) Effective 
mod<i's of teaching to 
increase academic 
learning time and stu- 
dent achievement; and 
(6) Assessment, moni- 
toring, and appropriate 
'?r1back. (1983) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 



One o! the fifteen char- 
acteristics identified by 
the Minnesota Educa- 
tional Effectiveness 
Program as being pres- 
ent in effective schools, 
participating schools 
are directed to assess 
the extent to which the 
dimate In their building 
provides both a satisfy- 
ing and a productive 
environment for teach- 
ing and learning. (l 983) 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 

Staff m the 430 partici- 
pating schools detet- 
minethe extent to 
which collaborative 
planning and collegial 
relationships reflect the 
belief system withm the 
school, to what extent it 
is practiced, and de- 
velop action plans to 
reduce the discrepancy 
between value arid 
practice. (1983) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

No program reported 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

The Minnesota Educa- 
tional Effectiveness 
Program is funded in 
part by the State legis- 
lature and supported by 
District funds. The pro- 
gram has expanded to 
reach a present level of 
involvement of 430 
schools. Each project 
involves an entire 
school staff with a com- 
mitment to the long 
term. Innovations are 
therefore becoming 
part of established 
practice in the target 
schools. A faalitator to 
help schools implement 
change is located in 
each region of the 
state, not consultants 
but rather enablers and 
trainers. Two statewide 
conferences are held 
each year, with content 
based on assessed 
needs. (1983) 



Mississippi 



Statewide "Instructional 
Manage, nent" program 
which requires strong 
instructional leadership 
at both the building 
level and district level. 
Reinforced in 1985 with 
the establishment ot 
the School Executive 
Management Institute^ 
a program tor providing 
marvagement and lead- 
ership training for ad- 
ministrators. (1978) 



Through the State Edu 
cation Reform Act of 
1982. major emphasis 
has been placed on the 
concepts and con- 
structs of "Effective 
Teaching" through ma- 
jor state programs such 
as PerformarK8-Gased 
Accreditation. Staff De- 
velopment, and Per- 
sonnel Appraisal. 
(1983-84) 



Two major programs 
focused on "School Cli- 
mate" at the state level, 
Performance-Based 
Accreditation and Staff 
Development. (1984- 
85> 



Collegiality is a corner 
stone otthe statewide 
staff development pro- 
gram and has been the 
major emphasis of the 
ten 7ear Instructional 
Management program. 
(1978) 



The Instructional Man- 
agement program has 
been based upon the 
assessment of learner 
outcomes and using 
the results for instruc- 
tional program im- 
provement Perform- 
ance-Based Accredita- 
tion is based upon as- 
sessment of outcome 
measures and results 
are used for school 
improvement. (1978) 



The entire Mississippi 
Education Reform Act 
IS predicated upon en- 
compassing the effec- 
tive school correlates 
into all aspects of the 
educational environ- 
ment. (1982) 



Missouri 



Leadership Academy 
has offered workshops 
on Effective Schools 
Research One of the 
works.iops IS entitled 
"Pnndpal as the In- 
structional Leader." 
The topic IS covered in 
depth and administra- 
tes make an action 
plan ot how they will 
implement what they 
havelc^r.ied. (1985) 



An emphasis ot learner 
outcome based in- 
struction using, pnmar- 
ily, mastery learning 
and cooperative learn- 
n:g processes has 
been emphasized by 
the Department with 
unusually high 
achievement gams. 
(1985) 



Another Leadership 
Academy workshop on 
Effective Schools cov- 
ers "Safe. Orderly, 
Positive Climate." The 
topic IS covered in 
cepth and administra- 
tors make an action 
plan of how they will 
implement what they 
have learned. (1985) 



Some 300-»- target sub- 
ject area teachers 
were brought together 
in tour subjec* area 
groups to descnbe es- 
sential learner out- 
comes for higher learn- 
ing levels in reading/ 
language arts, math, 
saence. and sooal 
studies. After learner 
outcomes were identi- 
fied, a'terion refer- 
enced test items were 
developed to assess 
student performance. 
(1985) 



Excellence in Educa- 
tion ^ctof 1985 re- 
quires all school dis- 
tncts to perio<*ically 
test their students on 
the Missouri Key Skills 
They are required to 
use the results to 
monitor student prog- 
ress and identify areas 
for instruction improve- 
ment. Both the Test- 
ing and Assessment 
and Curriculum Sec- 
tions conduct work- 
shops throughout Mis- 
souri yearly. (I9d7) 



Covered in the senes 
of workshops on Effec- 
tive S<^oots. Each 
workshop covered cor- 
relate? of an effective 
school and had follow- 
up activities forpartia- 
pants to implement 
what they had learned. 
(1985) 



Montana 



Sponsored by School 
Administration of 
Montana. (1987-88) 



No program reported 



See Instructional 
leadership 



See Instructional 
leadership 



No program reported 



See Instructional 
leadership 



Nebraska 



No program reported 



Consulted with some 
local education 
agendes on effective 
teaching strategies. 



Approval and 
accreditation regula- 
tions require local 
boards to have polidles 
which address the 
activities that are con- 
sidered instructional 
and the conditions 
unde' which students 
can be excused from 
that time. (1985) 



Administrator Days - 
An annual ^^nference 
co-sponsored by the 
Department, the 
University, and the 
Administrators' Council 
to address trends, 
problems, and 
strategies in school ad- 
ministration. (1975) 



No program reported 



No program reported 
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STATE 
Hevada 



New Hampshire 



New Jersey 



New Mexico 



New York 



North Carolina 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

Nevada School Im 
provement Project - 
setting goals, develop- 
ing strategies for more 
effective schools 
(1985) 



Principals Academy 
operated by Adm 
Assoc. (1985) 



Explore concepts of 
leadership drawn frooi 
research based, state- 
of-the-art execul ve 
training program and 
applied to the 
educational 
environment. (Leader- 
ship fo' Today's 
Schools. The Elfective 
Pnndpal: Cioatmg a 
Vision). (1986) 



Stalf Accountability 
Project includes plans 
for administratve stalf 
development. Summer 
Leadership Insltutes 
are being provided by 
the State Department 
o{ Education for state 
educators. (1981) 

Twelve Pnnapal Acad 
emies focus on instruc- 
tional leadership, ef 
fective schools, and 
school improvement 
(1984) 



North Carolina Leader 
ship Institute for ad- 
ministrators (1979) 
Pnncjpals' Executive 
Program In Instruc* 
tional leadership 
Seminars (10*15 hours 
each) focusing on prin- 
cipals' role in setting 
instructional goals. cur« 
riculum development, 
feedback to staff and 
inservice based on 
staff needs. (1984) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

lr)div»dual school 
distncts develop and 
maintain Professional 
Development Centers 
(PDCs) for the express 
purpose of training 
teachers in the most ef> 
fective teacher 
practices based on 
current research. 
Those districts without 
PDCs frequently 
contract with PDCs for 
services (1982) 



Profiting etfectiveness 
in special education. 
Comprehensive literacy 
and dropout prevention. 
State ta^ force on 
chiWren at-risk. State 
task force on vocational 
education access a no 
opportunities for all 
students. 

Explore research 
based concept;> which 
bnngtothe conscious 
level "what" Is being 
done in the classroom 
and Vhy" it works. 
Examine implications 
of research for read.- 
tng a wide variety of 
learners. (Instructional 
Theory Into Practice. 
Learning Styles/Teach- 
ing Approaches). 
(1985) 



Targets g^nenc 
teaching skills to be 
displayed by all 
classroom teachers 
(1981) 



Elfective Classroom 
Management a ten- 
unit, three-day program 
for teachers and admin 
istrators. (1986) 



Thirty hour Effective 
Teachir>g Training Pro- 
gram" on instructional 
presentation, feed- 
back, lesson plan, ar>d 
evaluation (1985-86) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

The Nevada School Im- 
provement Project 
works with teachers 
and school admlnistra> 
tors, aimed at providing 
a school learning 
dimate that provides 
optimal opportunities 
for all students to learn 
(1985) 



No program reported 



Explore relationships 
between instruction and 
rranagement of student 
beI:aviors. Focus on 
individual expectations 
and needs. 
(Classroom Manage- 
ment K-6 7-1?). (1987) 



Paa of essential 
teaching and 
administrator 
competencies. 



Statewide conferences 
address topic of school 
dtmate. instrumenta 
tion. practices, and pro- 
grams (1987) 



Seminars for princi- 
pals/assistant princi- 
pals in devetopmg dis- 
cipline policies and 
practices as well as 
providing dimate con- 
ducive to teaching/ 
learning. (1983) 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 

The Nevada School Im- 
provement Project 
provides the oppor- 
tunities for 

collaborating, goal'-set- 
ting, curriculum 
planning, and 
development of com* 
plementary activities by 
teaching staff (1985) 



No program reported 



Opportunity for 
professionals to learn 
more about their pro- 
fession by working 
together collabor-itively. 
(Models of Supervision. 
Peer Coaching. Peer 
Assisted Leadership, 
Creative Problem 
Seeing). (1986) 



Covered by the 
essential teaching and 
administrator compe* 
tencies. 



Conferences on partici- 
pative decision making, 
collaboration and colle- 
gialit> operated state- 
wide (1986) 



Development of cotle- 
gtal groups based on 
model from IDEA 
(1987) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

The Nevada School Im- 
provement Project 
indudes a disaggre- 
gated analysis of 
student achievement m 
order to monitor 
student progress in 
relation to expectations 
and to tailor instruction 
to student needs. 
(1985) 



State testing program 
and California 
Achievement Tests 
(1985) 



No program reported 



Statewide testing 
system has been 
oxpanded. 

"customized" to access 
New Mexico competen- 
ces. 



Statewide testing pro 
gram reported to d.s- 
tricts and public each 
fall Statewide confer- 
ences on use of results, 
(1986) 



Comprehensive state- 
wide testm'j program 
indudes regional tech- 
nical assistance to lo- 
cal test coordinators 
on reporting and in* 
structional interpreta- 
tion (1978) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

The Nevada School Im- 
provement Project is a 
voluntary program for 
individual elementary 
and secondary schools 
that assesses needs in 
the areas of school 
learning dimate, in- 
struction leadership, 
expectations of 
students and staff, 
school mission, moni- 
toring progress, and 
home-school relations. 
From the needs 
assessment, school 
goals are determined 
and activities address* 
ing the goals are 
implemented. (1985) 

Elfective school 
projects • Governors* 
initiatives. 



Effective Demonstra- 
;io.. School Grants 
Program • The schools 
were selected through 
a competitive request 
for proposal. They 
receive an average of 
S29,000 to implement 
improveme.it plans 
developed through 
collaborative planning. 
The stcte provides 
regional uaining and 
onsite assistance. 
(1986) 

No program reported 



Conferences, material, 
and technical assis- 
tance operated for all 
schools m the state, 
(1985) Conferences on 
Whole Language In- 
struction (1988). Con- 
ferences on Reading 
Recovery (1988) 

Three and one half 
day seminars for 
school pnncipats and 
assistant principals on 
effective school corre* 
lates developed by 
Ron Edmonds. (1985) 
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STATE 
North Dakota 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 



The instructional lead- 
ership academy as* 
sesses. via sun/eying 
and sclt-reporting. skill 
areas which are ad- 
dressed through formal 
courses, workshops, 
seminars, etc. Both the 
skills assessment cen- 
ter and business/indus- 
trial management are 
used appropriately. 
(1987) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 



The Evaluation (or 
Growth program trams 
teams ot administra- 
tors, teachers, and 
school board members 
who return to their re- 
spective districts to de- 
velop teacher/adminis- 
trator evaluation proce- 
dures and technkiues 
focusing upon staff and 
professional develop- 
ment. (1983) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 



The Education Ad- 
vancement Task Force 
IS finalizing pnority rec- 
ommendations among 
which Wilt be the en* 
couragement of pilot 
schools which model 
key aspects of how to 
effectively address cli- 
mate. (1986) 



PROFESSiONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 



In collaboration with the 
institutions of higher 
education, teacher 
preparation programs 
are jointly evaluated 
and approved by 
NCATE and the De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction. 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 



Through a statewide 
cumculumcounal.the 
results of a voluntary 
statewide testing pro- 
gram are analyzed. 
This analysis produces 
information leading to 
activity and budget 
decisions. (1988) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



The state acaedttation 
standards and proce- 
dures are currently un- 
der revtsjon and will 
include comprehensive 
effective schools pro- 
grams (1988) 



Ohio 



Oklahoma 



OASIS IS a 5-day train- 
ing sess on for school 
administrators on 
school leadership. 
(1982) 



State mandated cntena 
(or Effective Administra- 
tive Performance with 
two-day training ses- 
sions were conducted in 
1986 for all administra- 
tors instate. Training IS 
on going and is con- 
ducted at intervals 
throughout the year for 
new administrators. 
The Oklahoma State 
Board of Education has 
mandate</11-day train- 
ing for all first-year 
superintendes.ts in Okla- 
:ioma. (1985) 



Entry^ear Programs 
are designed to meet 
the needs of first-year 
teachers (1987) 



State m»'*.dated cnte- 
na *o( Effective Teach- 
11.^ Performance train- 
ing IS provided by locat 
schoo) administrators 
and by State Depart- 
ment ot Education per- 
sonnel upon request. 
(1985) 



Part of comprehensfve 
effective schools effort. 
(1981) 



An assessment of all 
school facilities m Okla- 
homa was conducted 
and a master plan for 
improvement pre.<;ented 
to Oklahoma State 
Board in 1987. (1982) 



Teacher Development 
Program supporting in* 
service training (1979); 
and the Ohio Building 
Leadership Model de- 
signed to foster colle- 
gial decision- making at 
thebuikfing level. 
(1982) 

All state mandated per- 
formance cntena have 
components of training 
to enhance collegiality. 
Staff development re- 
quired by state law re- 
quires mutual decisions 
by teachers and admin- 
istrators. (1982) 



Competency- Based 
Education requires 
pupil performance 
standards and 
intervention based on 
needs determined 
through testing. (1984- 
84) Graduation testing 
begins 1990-91. 

The State has man- 
dated norm referenced 
testing for all students 
grades 3,7. and 10. A 
writing assessment is 
mandated for grade 10 
tn 1987. grade 7. 1988. 
and grade 3, which be- 
gan in Spring 1986. 
The State mandated 
testing in content area 
for alt entry level teach- 
ers and administrators 
before certification is is- 
sued. (1985) 



An estimated 65 
percent of school 
distncts are developing 
and implementing 
some form of effective 
schools process 



Oklahoma is address- 
ing every charactenstic 
of Effective Schools as 
defined m research. All 
school improvement 
programs implemented 
since 1980 have used 
the research as a basis 
for development. 
(1981) 



Oregon 



Follows a process de- 
veloped by NASSP for 
instructional leadership 
of school administra- 
tors. School adminis- 
trators pariicipate in 
eight days of profes- 
sional development 
during the year-long 
pfOgram. (1983) 



Beginning teacher sup- 
port program provides 
mentor for beginning 
teacher dunng first 
year. Activities of men- 
tor-protege team in- 
clude observation, 
coaching, instructional 
planning, and Informa* 
tion sharing, (1987) 



No program reported 



Schoot improvement 
and professional devel- 
opment program sup- 
ports school-based 
management of Im* 
provement guided by 
site committees com- 
posed of teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and com- 
munity members. 
(1988) 



Assessment results 
used to monitor curncu- 
tum goals and student 
instructional deasions. 
(1980) 



Oregon Action Plan for 
Excellence, adopted by 
State Board of Educa- 
tion, resulted m state- 
wide common curricu- 
lum goals, increased 
graduation require- 
ments, strengthened 
state testi."^ program, 
school profiles, and in- 
creased stale monitor- 
ing of school distnct 
compliance with laws 
and administrative 
rules. (1984) 



Pennsylvania 



Pennsylvaman Pnna- 
pals' academy-staff de- 
velopment to improve 
management and in- 
structional leadership. 
(1987) 



Each LEA must pre- 
pz.3 plan for induction 
for new teachers and 
continuing education of 
existing teachers. 
(1983) 



No program reported 



See Comprehensive 
Effective Schools Pro- 
gram 



Education C'jality As- 
sessment (EGA) evalu- 
ates extent to whk;h 
schools meet 12 state 
goals of quality educa- 
tion Competencies 
assessed m math and 
reading (1970 and 
1984) 



The Pennsylvania Ef 
fective Schools Project 
is a program designed 
to help districts make 
use of effective 
schools research. The 
two goals of the pro- 
gram are to:(1)pro- 
vkfe an assessment in- 
strument that helps 
schools identify 
strengths and weak- 
nesses by measuring 
k '< perceptions 
about six identified 
characteristics of effec- 
tive schools; and (2) 
assist In identifying 
viable programs to 
maintain identified 
strengths and improve 
kJentified weaknesses. 
(1984) 
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STATE 
Puerto Rico 



Rhode Island 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 

The School Directors 
Academy organized to 
improve management 
conditions and school 
effectiveness. (1S87} 



Instructional Leader 
ship trainjr>g sessK}ns 
offered topnndpals 
participating in the Ef- 
fective Schools Proj- 
ect. (1984) 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 

In-service training for 
new teachers at the 
Department training 
center. Mim-grants 
program for teachers 
and school directors 
was implemented. 
(1985) 



Several school districts 
offered (with state level 
assistance) workshops 
for staff members on 
Hunter techniques, 
dinical supervision, 
and other techniques. 
(1984) 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

School Safety Guard 
Corps was organized 
for safety and protec> 
tion of life/property. 
(1985) 



Schools oortinue to 
use school dtmdte sur- 
veys to assess local 
needs (1984) 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 

Supervisory and cur- 
ncu!um counol advises 
and sets goals on ba- 
sis of information 
about pupil perform- 
ance. (1964) 



A new program in 
school based manage* 
ment has Introduced 
participatory decision- 
making Three pilot 
Sites are in operation. 
(1987) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

Each iocaidistnct has 
a supervisory and cur- 
nculum council that 
provides regular as- 
sessment in the areas 
of testing, pupil per* 
formance, and curricu- 
lum development. 
(1964) 

Students in grades 3, 
6, 8, and 10 are tested 
in basic skills and 
health and fitness. 
Grades 3 and 6 stu- 
dents are also tested 
in wilting. Workshops 
on use of results for in- 
dividual asse^ments 
and program develop- 
ment. (1986) 



COMPREHENSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 

The School Directors 
Academy is geared to 
pursue tne Improve- 
ment of all the ele- 
ments descnbed 
above. (1987) 



No program reported 



South Carolina 



South Dakota 



Administrators' Lead 
ership Academy pro- 
vides training to school 
administrators to en- 
hance instructional 
leadership and man- 
agement skills. Allsu- 
penntendents and pnn- 
cipals are required to 
attend at least one 
seminar every two 
years. Addilional pro- 
grams are designed to 
develop instructional 
leadership. Also re- 
quired that all candi* 
dates for the prindpaN 
ship be evaluated by 
the South Carolina As- 
sessment Centet. In 
the 1987-88 school 
year, implemented a 
new evaluation system 
statewide and piloted a 
pnndpal incentive pro* 
gram in 27 of ihe 
state's 92 school dis* 
tric.'s. (1981) 

The LEAD Project will 
provide skills in com* 
municotion and super- 
vision to administrators 
and teachers who 
have elected to partici- 
pate. (1987-88) 



A program was begun 
in 1984 involving the 
use of instructions 
skills by teachers and 
the improvement of 
those skills through 
dinical supervision. 
(1981) 



(See Instructional 
Leadership) In addi- 
tion, districts are re- 
quired by state law and 
State Board of Educa^ 
Ml regulations to de- 
velop discipline poli- 
cies, minimize dass* 
room interruptions and 
meet grade require- 
ments for partictpation 
m extracurricular activi- 
ties 



(See Instructional 
Leadership) Addition- 
ally, staff development 
for atl staff is required 
by law and state funds 
are provided 



(See Instructional 
Leadership) In addi- 
tion, each schoc is 
required to establish a 
school improvement 
counat who must de- 
velop long and short 
range plans based on 
spedfied data sources 



Effective schools train- 
ing IS designed to give 
school administrators, 
teachers, and district 
staff the knowledge 
and skills from the ef- 
fective schools re* 
search to Implement b 
their schools to move 
loward effectiveness. 
(1981) 



No program reported No progi im reported No program reported No program reported No program reported 



Tennessee 



Texas 



ERIC 



The Tennessee Acad 
emy for School Lead 
ors (TASL) includes 
programs emphasizing 
the importance of and 
ways to offer strong 
'nstructional leadership 
in each of its bstitutes. 
(1985) 



Program aimed at se 
lected principals, who 
are trained in the 
state's performance- 
based accreditation 
process to improve 
student performance 
and learning, indudes 
training to implement 
Effective School Corre* 
iates. Known as 
Texas School Improve- 
ment Initiative. (1988) 



The TASL works with 
adminisiration to help 
them improve evalu- 
ation skills forimprov 
Ing instruction (1985) 



Publication produced 
to provide teachers 
and pnndpals at low- 
performing elementary 
campuses with activi- 
ties for immediate Im* 
plementation to im- 
prove scores on state- 
wide basic skills test 
(1988). Class size 
caps mandated for 
Grades K-4 (1984). 



Each TASL Institute 
offers sessions on im 
proving school dimate 
(1985) 



Each school dtstnct 
must adopt and imple 
ment a disdpline man- 
agement program, 
which musi be ap- 
proved by state educa- 
tion agency. State pol- 
icy addresses condi- 
tions under which stu* 
dents may bo removed 
from dass. sent to al- 
ternative settings, or 
expelled. (1987) 



TASL lr.i>.»tutes offer 
administrators opportu- 
nities to interact with 
other administrators to 
build networks aimed 
at problem solving 
(1985) 



NoprogiaiD reported 
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The Tennessee Ex- 
ecutive Development 
Program for Public 
School Leaders has 
brought in practitioners 
to share workable 
practices for use of 
test results for instruc- 
tional improvement. 
(1986) 

State policy requires 
school distncts to use 
results of basic skills 
test to design and im- 
plement appropnate 
compensatory or re- 
medial instruction for 
students who do not 
demonstrate mastery 
on statewide basic 
skills test. Scores also 
compared with national 
norms. (1985) 



The TASL and Execu- 
tive Development Pro- 
gram both work to ex- 
pose Tennessee Lead- 
ership to the most cur- 
rent theory and prac- 
tice of effective school- 
ing through institutes 
offered throughout the 
year, (1985) 

Texas School Improve- 
ment Initiativd focuses 
on correiatosof Effec- 
tive Schools Research. 
Partidpants trained in 
materials of Aoademy 
for Effective Schools 
Research and strate- 
gies for implementa- 
tion of research corre- 
lates. (1988) 
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STATE 
Utah 



Vermont 



Virgin Islands 



INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 



Approximately 50 
school level adminis- 
trators are selected 
each year and thoy 
partiapate in an exten- 
sive series of wort^* 
shops, lat>s, men* 
tonngs, etc. designed 
to improve leadership 
performance. (1984) 



Leadership monitonng 
programs, particularly 
for new principals. 
(1988) 



Development and dis- 
semination of a pnnd- 
pai's handbook of 
standard operating 
procedures for day-to- 
day schoolbased op- 
erations Within the St. 
Thomas/St. John dis- 
trict. 



EFFECTIVE 
TEACHING 



In^-^rvice program on 
effective school prac- 
tices. All school dis* 
tncts are Involved In a 
state funded outcome 
based distnbutional 
model which supports 
and compliments the 
direction of the State 
Core Curriculum. 
(1983) 



No program reported 



SCHOOL 
CLIMATE 

A program focusing on 
discipline and class- 
room instruction has 
been an ongoing prac* 
tice Since 1978. As- 
sertive Discipline Pro* 
gram or similar type 
program have been 
implemented in every 
district. 



Annual assessment of 
school climate now 
required In State 
School Approved Stan- 
dards. (1984) 



No program reported No program reported 



PROFESSIONALISM/ 
COLLEGIALITY 



Utah's Career Ladder 
System calls for and 
provides fiscal re* 
sources to pay for In- 
structiorVcumcuIum 
development, plan* 
ning, inservice, etc. 
(1984) 



Part of school improve- 
ment program. (1984) 



Staff development 
committee composed 
of school administra- 
tion and superinten- 
dent office staff pre- 
pare activities during 
monthly prindpals' 
meeting. (1985) 



REGULAR 

ASSESSMENT & USE 
OF RESULTS 

Utah's move toward an 
outcome based in- 
struction model has fa- 
cilitated the shift to- 
ward more assess- 
ment followed by tai- 
lored instruction for 
students. A major 4- 
year effort is underway 
to develop a state as- 
sessment program 
which assesses out- 
comes outlined in the 
State Core Cum'culum 
for each subject area 
and each grade level. 
(1983) 

Competency assess- 
ment - locally de- 
signed, addresses 66 
competency state- 
ments. (1975) 



Monthly report of 
school volunteer serv- 
ices program (1985). 
Standardized testi.og 
initiated. (1987) 



CO^r'REHEKSIVE 
EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



U:ah has all of the pro- 
gram elements toX 
they are f>c: pdcKaged 
in a singW comprehen- 
sive piece of legislation 
or program activity. 
(1985) 



Public School Ap- 
proval, school im- 
provement program. 
Utilizes peer review 
based on state stan- 
dards. (1984) 

"Qualrty Indicators' - 
Will be used to deter- 
mine effectiveness in 
schools. Program is 
not yet finalized but will 
beforl98C89 school 
year. (1988) 



Virginia 



Week-long institutes 
in which pnnopals are 
trained to develop and 
supervise an effective 
teaching model with 
their staff have been 
hekl during the past 
eight summers. Re- 
cent institutes have 
Indud'rd teachers and 
supervisors as part of 
an instructional team. 
This training has 
reached three-fourths 
of the 140 divisions. 
(1986) 



An effective teaching 
model which incorpo- 
rates much of the 
Madeline Hunter 
model has been used 
for tr&Tning prin<^pals 
and teachers in sum- 
mer institutes and In 
staff development ac* 
tivities provided to lo- 
cal divisions. (1981) 



Assistance is provided 
localities to improve 
school based delin- 
quency prevention 
strategies. The goal is 
for schools to realize a 
redjction in dropouts, 
suspensions, discipli- 
nary actions, absen* 
teeism. vandalism, etc. 
A three*day training 
session on classroom 
management was pro* 
vided to eight school 
divisions for teachers 
in pre-school pro- 
grams. (1983-84) 



(1978) 



No program reported 



The program first 
started by taking exist- 
ing research on effec- 
tive schools and 
worked with some 
school divisions to de- 
velop plans for putting 
the research findings 
into practice. Summer 
institutes for teachers 
and prndpals and fn* 
service training have 
addressed instructional 
leadership and effec- 
tive teaching. (1983- 
84) 



Washington 



No program reported 



The Washington State 
Legislature established 
a mandated program 
focusing on increasing 
academic learning at 
the school, classroom, 
aod individual student 
levels (SSHB 1065). 
Legislation included 
training of school train- 
ers in nationally estab* 
lished training models. 
Funding expired June 
30, 1987. (1986-87) 



No program reported No program reported 



Every student tested 
annually grades 4, 8, 
10 in reading, math, 
and language 



No program reported 
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REGULAR COMPREHENSIVE 
INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVE SCHOOL PROFESSIONALISM/ ASSESSMENT* USE EFFECTIVE 

STATE LEADERSHIP TEACHING CLIMATE COLLEGIALITY OF RESULTS SCHOOLS PROGRAM 



West Virginia 



West Virginia Pnnctpal 
Academy. This 17*<Jay 
residential program 
provides (n-depth pro- 
fesstonal development 
on the effective 
schools and school im- 
provement. The pnrd- 
pals make a three- 
year commitment lo 
develop andimple- 
menl a ihreeyear plan 
designed to improve 
the quality and equity 
o( student achieve- 
ment. Four hundred 
pnnctpals will have an 
effective schools pro- 
gram for local districts. 
This involves a year- 
long commitment of atl 
principals and key 
teachers from each 
sc^.ool in a district and 
results in a district and 
school level program 
for school improve- 
ment, based co effec- 
tive schools research. 



As a result of the sue 
cess of the Principals' 
Academy, a statewide 
Teachers' Academy 
was begun in 1986. 
This Academy is also 
17 days and focuses 
on theo'emcnts of ef- 
fective leaching as 
identified by Stalhngs, 
Rosenshine. and 
Hunter. Each partici- 
pant completes a per- 
sonal improvement 
plan as a result of the 
Academy experience. 
(1986) 



Pnnctpals Academy 
and Teachers' Acad' 
emy 



Pnnctpals Academy 
and Teachers' Acad' 
emy 



Pnnctpals' Academy 
and Teachers' Acad' 
emy 



Both the West Virginia 
Pnnctpals' Academy 
and the Effective 
Schools Program 
provide a comprehen- 
sive approach to 
Effective Schools im- 
plementation. Five 
years of worK have 
gone into the 
development of the 
materials and training 
modules related to 
these programs. 
(1984) 



Wisconsin 



Administrator 
Academy— LEAD 
program. Assessment 
Center and school 
district standards 
(1983: 1987; 1988) 



Characteristics of 
Effective Schools and 
the Standards of Ex- 
cellency Programs. 
(1973) 



See Effective Teaching See Effective Teaching 



Competency-based 
testing 'The 
Department of Public 
Instruction has 
developed objective - 
referenced tests. 
State standards re- 
quire monitoring pupil 
progress. (1976: 
1988) 



Mini-grants were given 
to schools to integrate 
the characteristics of 
effective schools with 
the stale standards. 
Schools were encour* 
aged to organize staff 
for school improve- 
ment planning inline 
with state standards. 
(1985) 



Wyoming 



No program reported No program reports 1 No prog; am reported No program reported No program reported No program reported 
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ERIC 



SI 
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Data Gaps 



ERIC 



Tliis report and others like it amass im- 
pressive numbers of state-level statistics 
on education. But there are major gaps. 
Among statistics on education, it is diffi- 
cult, for example, to account for differ- 
ences in cost of living when measuring 
per-pupil wealth, and we lack valid, di- 
rect measures of the proportion of stu- 
dents who are handicapped or have lim- 
ited proficiency in English, to use as 
background factors reflecting educa- 
tional need. Among features of the proc- 
ess of schooling, a true measure of the 
quality of teachers' professional per- 
formance is not available and will be dif- 
ficult and expensive to obtain. 

Missing entirely from this report are 
state-le"el measures of student out- 
comes, the ultimate accomplishments of 
the educational system. Even the most 
rudimentary accomplishment — suc- 
ceeding in getting students to school — is 
plagued by inconsistencies in measuring 
student attendance. Other outcomes that 
should be reported to reflect the mul- 
tiple goals of eduGition — school comple- 
tion rates, achievement, and how stu- 
dents do after leaving school — are af- 
fected by differences in how states de- 
fine enrollments a dropouts, by differ- 
ences in state testing programs, and by 
the lack of follow-up data on students af- 
ter they leave high school. 

Most states have comprehensive pro- 
grams in place for testing student 
achievement. But to measure achieve- 
ment, each state uses a virtually unique 
combination of tests and testing proce- 
dures. In addition to the tests used, the 
time of year when tests are administered 
varies as do the grade levels that are 
tested Standard tests used across states, 
such as theCollege Board or ACT col- 
lege aptitude tests, are neither appropri- 
ate for evaluating high school achieve- 
ment nor do they report on comparable 
samples of students among states. 

Follow-up surveys of what happens to 
students after elementary and secondary 
schooling have been too expensive for 
most states to undertake or maintain. 

While outcome data meeting rigorous 
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technical standards are not presently 
available, steps are being taken to correct 
the problems. States are adopting new, 
standard definitions and procedures for 
counting schools and enrollments. This 
is the first step in working toward con- 
sistent and valid graduation-rate data. 
Standard definitions for counting drop- 
outs and other categories of students 
who do not graduate have been devel- 
oped and are being pilot tested this year 
by most of the states. Also this year, 
states will begin planning together for 
compilation of follow-up data, either 
collected anew or derived from surveys 
of e^nployment and higher eduoition. 

The most exciting prospect is that state- 
level achievement data should be avail- 
able by 1990 or 1991. In May, Congress 
passed legislation allowing the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) to conduct a two-year pilot pro- 
gram to collect state-level data in mathe- 
matics in 1990 and mathematics and 
reading in 1992. The states are now 
working with the federal government to 
produce state level results for mathe- 
matics achievement in eighth grade in 
the 1989-90 school year. This is a mo- 
mentous undertaking in education, be- 
cause it not only offers the prospect of 
valid, state-comparative data on 
achievement. It also entails arriving at a 
consensus among states on what should 
be measured. This is an historical devel- 
opment in our local-state-federal system 
of education. 

Educators and data specialists in state 
and local school systems and in federal 
agencies are working to provide more 
complete and useful information on 
education. This summer, the National 
Governors' Association released its sec- 
ond annual report on education, Re$ult$ 
in Education: 1988, The report demon- 
strates the governors' belief in the value 
of information for assessing eduoition 
and guiding its improvement. But the 
report again this ye^*' includes blank col- 
umns. These are for important areas of 
education where data still are not avail- 
able. Including these columns as mark- 
ers presses the education system to fill 
the gaps, and the system is responding. 



Educational Outcomes 
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The collection of valid, state-level indica- 
tors in education is crucial to providing 
information that can be used construc- 
tively to establish education policies for 
the future. 

In order to know how well the system is 
doing we need sound data on educa- 
tional outcomes; we need that bottom 
line and we need to complete that com- 
ponent of a full model of the education 
system. The outcome data will not only 
be available but can be interpreted in 
terms of demographic or regional clus- 
ters. For example, low- or high-wealth 
states would be able to compare them- 
selves to see how they are doing in rela- 
tion to other states facing similar circum- 
stances, and states in a relatively homo- 
geneous region, like the Great Lakes 
area might want to compare themselves. 
These comparisons can be made to guide 
short-range interpretations of relative 
standing without removing the prin- 



ciple that performance differences based 
on demographic factors should be re- 
duced and utimately removed. 

In addition, outcomes must be related, at 
least tentatively, to educational inputs, 
so policymakers and decision makers 
have some clues as to where to place 
their efforts. If patterns indicate that 
high-performing or improving states 
have certain program features in com- 
mon, other states might want to look at 
those features as areas where improve- 
ments might be made. 

Over the long run, a comprehensive set 
of state-level indicators could tell a poli- 
cymaker or program manager that, un- 
der given environmental conditions, cer- 
tain policies seem to be associated with 
certain outcomes. Such indicators 
should not singly, definitively, and con- 
clusively guide policy, but they could 
add immensely to the information base 
upon which policy is made. 



ERLC 
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